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Executive Development in the Philippines: 
Perspectives and Appraisal 


By Asetarpvo G. SAMONTE 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





The Civil Service Act of 1959, em- 
bodying a number of progressive ideas 
in personnel administration, enjoins the 
Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines to “organize 
and carry out a continuing program of 
executive development.”! By this pro- 
vision, the Congress formally recog- 
nized a great need for improved execu- 
tive performance and for a reservoir of 
competent, well-trained executives in 
the Philippine government. Indeed, ef- 
fective managerial direction is indis- 
pensable to maximize the utilization of 
the nation’s manpower and material re- 
sources in the task of social and eco- 
nomic development. 


Nature and Scope of Executive 
Development 


In what way can the Institute effec- 
tively discharge its responsibility for 
executive development? What is its 
proper role? The answer to these ques- 
tions should be based on a critical 
analysis of current concepts, approaches 
and scope of executive development. 
There is a need for breadth and depth 


1Such a program is to be carried out 
with the cooperation of the Budget Commis- 
sion, the Civil Service Commission and the 
National Economic Council. Rep. Act 2260, 
sec. 25, June 19, 1959. 


in perspective. Not only is it enough 
to know about techniques or methods 
of executive development; it is also 
essential to define its objectives and 
philosophy, as well as the issues and 
problems inherent in such an endeav- 


or, 


Divergent Views on Executive De- 
velopment. The idea of developing ex- 
ecutives is not new. Plato’s life-long 
program of educating and training 
“philosopher-rulers,” despite its pre- 
dominantly political premise and aris- 
tocratic bias, adheres in a way to the 
basic concept of executive development. 
Increasingly, later writers and practi- 
tioners have come to rediscover the 
importance of this notion. Such dis- 
ciples of scientific management as Gantt 
and the Gilbreths had stressed the ne- 
cessity of providing for executive de- 
velopment and leadership, as have the 
present-day proponents of the human 
relations approach. 


Before the second World War, a 
number of executive training programs 
were actually being undertaken by 
many private corporations or enter- 
prises. It was after the war, however, 
that executive development gained its 
greatest momentum in business and in- 
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dustry,? with the government following 
suit. Programs initiated in advanced 
countries like the United States, Ca- 
nada, Britain and Australia later 
served as models for similar programs 
that have been recently introduced in 
industrially less developed nations.* 


With the widening interest in this 
subject, there has evolved a variety of 
concepts, methods, course content and 
program design. It is feared that an 
uncritical adoption of executive devel- 
opment, with a more or less superficial 
understanding of its fundamentals, 
might eventually bring confusion and 
even discredit to such a worthwhile en- 
terprise. 


The first step toward better under- 
standing, therefore, is to analyze the na- 
ture and scope of executive develop- 
ment. In its broadest sense, executive 
development is the whole process by 
which executive talent is developed to 
meet current and future management 
needs of the large, modern organiza- 
tion. It includes _ self-improvement, 
proper placement, on-the-job training, 
job rotation and special assignments, as 
well as counselling, appraisal tech- 
niques, civic or public activities, and 
formal training courses. 


More specifically, executive develop- 


2 Virgil K. Rowland, Improving Manage- 
rial Performance (New York, 1958) pp. 3-5. 

3 For examples of such old and new pro- 
grams, see Sir Noel Hall, “The Henley Ex- 
periment,” The Making of Higher Execu- 
tive: The Modern Challenges (N.Y. Univer- 
sity, 1958) pp. 31-67; Charles A. Myers, 
“Recent Developments in Management 
Training,” The Indian Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration, Vol. IV (April-June, 1958), pp. 
154-164; “Educating Executives: Social 
Science, Self-Study, or Socrates,” Public 
Administration Review, Vol. 18 (Autumn, 
1958), pp. 275-305; O.E. Ault, “Executive 
Development in Canadian Government,” 
Personnel Administration, Vol. 17 (Novem- 
ber, 1954), pp. 24-29. 
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ment is the formalized and systematic 
training of management personnel. But 
even in this more particular sense, 
there appears to be divergence in the 
use of the term. Some individuals in- 
clude in executive development such 
activities as would prepare a young 
person for future executive careers; 
others think of it as the preparation of 
administrators at the intermediate lev- 
els for eventual assumption to higher 
positions. Still others use the term to 
refer exclusively to the training of 
top management for better executive 
performance. 


These varied views on the nature 
and scope of executive development 
have led to many differences as re- 
gards the proper objectives and tech- 
niques of executive training. In fact, 
there appears in certain quarters a 
looseness in its conceptualization and 
application. Many so-called executive 
development programs could hard- 
ly be distinguished from first-line su- 
pervisory courses in terms of over-all 
program design including course con- 
tent and methods. At the same time, 
many people are of the impression that 
executive development consists mainly 
of standardized executive conferences 
or seminars, often on a part-time basis 
or of a few-days’ duration. 


Evincing a different orientation, those 
who have had experience with the resi- 
dential program of the English Admin- 
istrative Staff College and similar 
schools firmly maintain that such prog- 
ram is the true and effective way of 
training executives. A number of indi- 
viduals are equally firm in their belief 
that executive development is primari- 
ly based on a broad liberal education, 
not on relatively brief, formalized train- 
ing programs for actual managers. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


These differences, it is submitted, 
arise from a failure to recognize var- 
ious levels of management development 
which have complementary but differ- 
ent goals, thus requiring different ap- 
proaches, treatment and _ institutional 
framework. 


Levels of Management Development. 
Sir Noel F. Hall, principal of the English 
Administrative Staff College at Henley- 
on-Thames, identifies four stages in 
management development.‘ First is 
what may be called the “stage of tutel- 
age” when a young, inexperienced per- 
son goes through a general liberal edu- 
cation, broadening his mind and person- 
ality through the pursuit of knowledge 
in his chosen field of study. Induction 
to actual employment constitutes the 
second developmental stage. Here the 
person is oriented to his job, gets the 
feel of the organization, and adjusts 
himself to the demands of his working 
environment; he may eventually face 
the task of supervising a few of the 
rank and file. 


If talented and successful, the in- 
dividual may join the middle manage- 
ment as head of an administrative unit, 
division or branch. He then goes 
through the third stage of management 
development. At this level, he may 
participate in internal programs of per- 
sonnel development like special assign- 
ments, coaching and counselling, part- 
icipation in conferences and civic or 
public activities, and possibly in formal 
training classes conducted by the agen- 
cy. He might also be made to enroll 


4Sir Noel Hall, op. cit., pp. 69-100. Cf. 
Marshall E. Dimock, “Executive Develop- 
ment After Ten Years,” Public Administra- 
Review, Vol. 18 (Spring, 1958), pp. 91- 
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in formal courses, both specialized and 
general, offered by universities or other 
outside institutions.® 


The fourth stage of management de- 
velopment refers to the training of top 
executives, men who have already been 
entrusted with substantial managerial 
responsibilities. In this stage, the main 
goal is to develop in the executive a 
fresh, broadened outlook of his role and 
functions, and thus make him appre- 
ciate much more the need for and pre- 
requisites of good, progressive adminis- 
tration. 


Toward a Philosophy of Executive 
Development. In this article, attention 
is directed primarily to the formalized 
aspects in the third and fourth stages 
of management training. Executive de- 
velopment, in other words, is used to 
signify the systematic training of exec- 
utives in the intermediate and top lev- 
els.6 This suggests two broad catege- 
ries of development programs — one 


5 Specialized courses deal on _ subjects 
based on specialized or technica] knowledge. 
On the other hand, the general courses seek 
to provide a fresh and deeper understand- 
ing of management functions and responsi- 
bilities in the larger economic, political and 
cultural context; it requires the reassertion 
and utilization of intellectual standards ac- 
quired in the educational or tutelage stage. 
Such general courses should be conducted 
preferably by universities. 

6 Included in the intermediate level in 
terms of the Philippine administrative hi- 
erarchy, would be high ranking division 
chiefs, branch or departmental heads, as 
well as technical or staff officials of compa- 
rable rank. Top management might em- 
brace all top ranking officials such as assist- 
ant bureau chief, assistant corporation 
manager, or others of similar or higher 
rank. 

Inclusion of political executives, like the 
secretaries and many undersecretaries of 
the Departments, in executive development 
programs raises some interesting points. 
Cf. Nathan Grunstein, “Understanding 





Self and Organization,” Public Administra- 
tron Review, Vol. 18 (Autumn, 1958), p. 291. 
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for top management and another for 
middle management.” 


Nevertheless, there are basic condi- 
tions or premises upon which a philo- 
sophy of executive development should 
be based. First, any formalized training 
should be planned and implemented 
with a full awareness that it is only 
part of a continuous process of develop- 
ment for the executive.’ Such a long- 
range endeavor demands constant at- 
tention and follow-up; it must also be 
flexible and adapted to the particular 
situation. 


This training, in the second place, 
should be a cooperative endeavor among 
the line agencies, central staff services, 
and universities or other profes- 
sional and educational institutions. As 
indicated in the preceding section, each 
entity has special background and facil- 
ities which make it most competent to 
carry out particular phases of a well- 
rounded executive development pro- 
gram. In any case, however, support 
from the highest authorities is imper- 
ative. 


Thirdly, the objectives of executive 
development should be made clear to 
planners and participants alike. While 
better managerial and even technical 








7 Mixing top and middle management of- 
ficials in one single course does not seem 
to make for maximum effectiveness and dis- 
tribution of benefits in executive training, 
as will be discussed in the latter part of 
this paper. 

8 According to Dudley A. Baker, the 
training of the human being starts from 
about the age of five, and for mentally 
well-endowed persons who are “given eve- 
Ty opportunity for educational advancement, 
it may continue into the late twenties.” 
Such training, he observed further, conti- 
nues in the case of a high professional or 
business executive, “albeit to a lessening 
degree, to the end of his working life.” (“A 
More Remunerative Psychology,” Journal of 
the British Institute of Management, Vol. 
1, No. 2 (October, 1957).) 


performance is an immediate objective, 
the more lasting goal is to have a pool 
of trained, versatile and dedicated exec- 
utives who adhere to the philosophy 
that conceives of management as the 
“development of people, not the direc- 
tion of things.” 


Executive development programs 
should seek to improve the executive’s 
leadership — his public and human rela- 
tions skills, analytical and decision-mak- 
ing abilities, and keen sensitivity to the 
values and interest of the community. 
He must be made to learn how to deal 
better with subordinates and superiors 
alike, and how to achieve close cooper- 
ation with other public agencies and 
outside groups or entities. He must be 
se educated and trained that he would 
truly represent and translate commu- 
nity values in the form of sound poli- 
cies and good decisions that are timely 
and effective. 


Executive development courses 
should aim to broaden the executive’s 
horizons, so that he could consider spe- 
cific issues and problems in the light 
of larger issues, with due cognizance of 
the social and political forces around 
him. He would thus appreciate better 
the new concepts and techniques of man- 
agement. With the spirit of free discus- 
sion and critical inquiry inculcated in 
him, he would then be more prepared 
for the actual task of constantly re-exam- 
ining preconceived notions and long-es- 
tablished policies, procedures and prac- 
tices. 


Lastly, it should always be borne in 
mind that executive development im- 
plies a positive process of training which 
is self-motivated and self-realized. The 
rationale of executive training is that 
managers and executives should be 
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freed for a reasonable period of time 
from their normal work routine to re- 
flect on the processes and problems of 
management, preferably in fellowship 
with other executives. Hence, it is a 
mistake to assume that the major res- 
ponsibility of development lies with the 
resource persons or discussion leaders. 
It is achieved through the individual 
himself interacting with fellow exec- 
utives; the program director or resource 
person merely helps in facilitating the 
learning process or interaction. Indeed 
an executive development program 
must begin with the ancient adage of 
Socrates: “Know thyself.”® And it must 
ultimately be oriented to the idea of de- 
veloping the “whole man.” 


Experiences in Executive Development 
Programs 


What types of programs and approach- 
es are suitable to meet the basic pre- 
mises of executive development? Who, 
and how many, should be allowed 
to participate in each program? What 
should be the duration, content and me- 
thod of the course? Which type of pro- 
gram should be done within the home 
agency, on a government-wide basis, or 
on a joint public and private venture? 
What aspects of the executive develop- 
ment program should be directly organ- 
ized and carried out by a university unit 
like the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion? 

®This classic statement has been con- 
firmed by modern behavioral science re- 
search in human relations training. As 
summarized by Chris Argyris: “If an in- 
dividual is to educate his ‘whole self,’ his 
behavior becomes a fit subject to learn 
about and understand... Anybody who as- 
pires to positions of power over people in 
our society is responsible for becoming more 
aware of his own self and the systematic 
knowledge that exists about human beha- 
vior.” (“Executive Development Programs: 


Some Unresolved Problems,” Personnel, Vol. 
33 (July, 1956), p. 37.) 


Experiences in executive development 
programs here and abroad should shed 
some light on these queries. Before dis- 
cussing the limited Philippine experience 
in the field, it might be useful to point 
out some highlights of executive devel- 
opment programs in the United States, 
Great Britain and other countries.’ 


Executive Training Abroad. In the 
more advanced countries, one finds a 
variety of approaches and programs in 
executive development. The executive 
training program sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for instance, started 
with experimental seminars on a variety 
of subjects, and then modified its ap- 
proach by giving group seminars in two 
basic areas‘of study." 


Numerous programs have adopted the 
executive conference type such as that 
conducted in recent years by the Brook- 
ings Institution. In the Harvard Ad- 
vanced Management Program, the gen- 
eral approach is to have class sessions 
and “can groups” where case studies are 
analyzed and discussed. The executive 
course offered by the University of 
Southern California provides for con- 
ferences and observation trips, in addi- 
tion to an introductory administration 
course on the graduate level; two or 
more academic units of credit are also 
earned upon completion of the program. 


Combinations of lecture and question 
period, panel discussion, conference and 
workshop have been the principal meth- 
ods of instruction in a great number of 


10A number of these programs are dis- 
cussed in more detail in succeeding articles 
of this Journal issue. 

11 The two categories were (1) adminis- 
tration as a discipline and activity, and (2) 
administrative skills revolving around the 
decision-making process. S,. Mailick, “One 
University’s Role in Executive Develop- 


ment,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 
18 (Autumn, 1958), p. 276. 
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cases. On the other hand, probably a 
unique type is the residential program 
of the Administrative Staff College at 
Henley-on-Thames, England, which is 
characterized by a well-phased, integrat- 
ed approach to broad policy problems, 
with the executive participants taking 
an active role in their discussion and re- 
solution in the “syndicates.” This system 
has served as a pattern for other exec- 
utive training courses such as those now 
being conducted in Australia, India and 
other British Commonwealth nations. 


The duration of the courses in the 
aforementioned programs ranges from 
ene or two weeks of part-time attend- 
ance to ten months of full-time resi- 
dence; the latter being exemplified by 
the program in the Institute of Humanis- 
tic Studies for Executives at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Many of the 
well-known executive development 
courses are based on part-time attend- 
ance for about ten or twelve weeks. A 
few like the Henley, Harvard and Brook- 
ings programs are residential. 


A general survey of executive devel- 
opment programs abroad tends to indi- 
cate that there is a shift from the lecture 
and question-and-answer method to a 
more informal exchange of experience 
and ideas among the participants. The 
conference and case methods are being 
used more and more, especially in the 
United States. In England, Australia 
and other Commonwealth countries, 
broad policy questions or projects are 
explored and discussed through a small 
group known as a “syndicate.” Each syn- 
dicate reports and defends its findings 
before the entire class. 


The content of the courses, likewise, 
differs from program to program. In the 
initial years, there was quite a diver- 


gence between those who emphasized 
administrative techniques and those who 
based their course entirely on the teach- 
ing of the social sciences and humanities 
including literature and philosophy, poli- 
tics and economics.!2 The mean between 
these two extremes appears to be in the 
making. Many of the programs have 
been revised to lay stress on decision- 
making process, communication and 
motivation. Substantive policy ques- 
tions, requiring a broader outlook and 
knowledge of the social sciences, are be- 
ing included in the curriculum. Never- 
theless, there still appears to be a com- 
parative concentration on administra- 
tive techniques.'* 


It might be noted that most of the 
well-known development programs for 
government executives in the United 
States and England have been planned 
and conducted by universities and non- 
governmental professional institutions. 
This might only serve to emphasize the 
fact that for general courses adopted to 
the upper levels of management train- 
ing, external programs are needed to 
supplement executive training activities 
that are best done by the line agencies 
themselves. 


The composition of the training 
groups deserves some note. In the ad- 
ministrative staff colleges in England 
and Australia, there is a happy mixture 
of executives from government, busi- 
ness, labor and even the university. 
This situation does not seem to be the 
rule in the United States, where private 


12 See Charles A. Nelson, “The Liberal 
Arts in Management,” Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. 36 (May-June, 1958), p. 91; 
Charles A. Nelson, “Liberal Education for 
Public Service,” Public Administration Re- 
view, Vol. 18 (Autumn, 1958), p. 278. 

18 Marshall Dimock, “Executive Develop- 
ment After Ten Years,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. 18 (Spring, 1958), p. 93. 
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industry had already on-going executive 
development programs when a definite 
attempt at training public executives 
began.!4 

Executive Development in the Phil- 
ippine Government. Executive devel- 
epment, in its modern and specific con- 
notation, may be deemed to have begun 
in the Philippine government with a 
series of five executive development 
conferences sponsored by the Govern- 
ment Advisory Board for In-Service 
Training,’® and conducted by the U.P. 
Institute of Public Administration in 
1953 and 1954. 


The five courses counted with a total 
of 229 participants, or an average of 
46 per conference. Some care was 
shown in selecting participants only 
from qualified, promising officials who 
were of division chief or assistant chief 
level. The program was non-residen- 
tial; it was conducted with the active 
cooperation of high Philippine and Am- 
erican bureaucrats. 


The first two conferences each con- 
sisted of a two-hour session a day for 
twenty consecutive days. The program 
began with two sessions in constitutional 
and administrative law, followed by 
meetings in fiscal and personnel man- 
agement, public relations, organizational 


14Some programs for government exec- 
utives in the United States are essayed in 
“iducating Executives: Social Science, 
Self-Study, or Socrates,’ Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Vol. 18 (Autumn, 1958), pp. 
275-305. 

15 The Board was composed of the Secre- 
tary of Education (Chairman), President of 
the University of the Philippines, Executive 
Secretary, Auditor-General, Commissioner of 
the Budget, and Commissioner of Civil 
Service. This Board was replaced in 1959 


by the Council of Administrative Manage- 
ment, with the Secretary of General Ser- 
vices and the Director of the U.P. Institute 
of Public Administration added to the origi- 
nal Board membership; the Auditor-General 
is not a member of the new body. 


principles, planning, methods improve- 
ment and procurement. It is also sig- 
nificant to note that one session was de- 
voted for each of the following: admi- 
nistrative leadership and decision-mak- 
ing, policy-making, financial and econo- 
mic policies, and communication. High 
government officials, such as the 
Executive Secretary and the Acting 
Auditor-General, were invited as lec- 
turers. Other lectures, especially on 
the organization and methods aspects, 
were given by the Institute’s staff. To- 
pics on formulation of policy and de- 
cision-making were discussed by key 
officials of the U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administration (now International Co- 
operation Administration). The lec- 
tures were followed by a question-and- 
answer period. 


For the third and fourth executive 
conferences, major revisions in program 
design were made. The number of ses- 
sions was reduced from twenty to 
nine but the hours per day were in- 
creased from two to four. A new con- 
ference approach was adopted, with 
main reliance on case history, problem 
solving, and suggestions for adminis- 
trative improvement. While some at- 
tention was placed on the functions, 
thinking, and attitudes of the Execu- 
tive, the set of subjects was basically 
the same combination of policy and de- 
cision-making, on one hand, and admin- 
istrative techniques, on the other. 


The fifth executive development con- 
ference held in September, 1954 fol- 
lowed the pattern of the two previous 
conferences, except that the number of 
sessions was increased from nine days 
to ten. A significant addition to the 
list of topics was that entitled “Our 
Economic Development Program.” 
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In the early part of 1955, the U.P. 
Institute of Public Administration shift- 
ed its in-service training activities from 
the initial or “demonstration” phase to 
the training of trainers.16 The holding 
of government executive development 
courses marked time for a while. Per- 
haps the only program that partially 
filled the gap was the Advanced Man- 
agement Program in the Far East, con- 
ducted by a team of Harvard professors 
in Baguio every summer since 1956. 
While a considerable number of execu- 
tives from government corporations and 
agencies have participated in this pro- 
gram, the primary orientation of the 
courses is on business policy and indus- 
trial administration.1? 


When the officers who were trained 
as trainers at the Institute returned to 
their agencies, they undertook various 
training programs most of which were 
on the supervisory and rank-and-file 
levels. In some courses, however, at- 
tempts were made to get the division 
chiefs or even the top officials to at- 
tend. The consequent mixture of var- 
ious levels of management personnel, 
it has been observed, did not produce 
the most beneficial results for all. Not 
only did the mixed composition of the 
class inhibit full and free discussion, 
but the course content tended to fol- 
low the standard topics for supervisory 


16 Up to the middle of 1960, the Institute 
has been able to train eleven groups of 
training officers totaling 314. The task of 
conducting the basic training officers course 
has recently been transferred to the Civil 
Service Commission, in line with the Insti- 
tute policy of shifting routinized or dev-. 
eloped training programs to the central per- 
sonnel agency or to the line agencies. 

17 See the article describing this program 
in this Journal issue. For some significant 
differences between executive development 
programs for business managers and gov- 
ernment executives, see Joseph L. Krieger, 
Principles and Problems of Executive Lea- 
dership (Arlington, Va., 1956), pp. 98-112. 


training which were not all suited to 
the different educational and exper- 
ience levels of the participants. The 
program design and method of instruc- 
tion left much to be desired. Qualified 
and stimulating lecturers and resource 
persons were not always available. 


Beginning sometime in 1956, pro- 
grams which could be reasonably clas- 
sified as executive training courses had 
gradually been initiated by the training 
officers of the various agencies, with 
the support of top management. Some 
of these courses were specialized. A 
greater number, however, dealt with 
general management and organization. 
A little over 30 training programs con- 
ducted by the agencies for executive 
officials, were reported to the Institute 
from July 1, 1957 to December 15, 1959. 
A brief examination shows that most 
of them involved executives at the in- 
termediate levels. 


A sample of nine executive develop- 
ment courses!® has been selected at 
random for the purpose of making more 
detailed analysis and comparative ap- 








18 E.g., ward management for head nurses, 
performance budgeting for budget officers, 
accounting and auditing for chief account- 
ants and auditors, community development 
for provincia] and municipal executives. 

19The sample includes: the Executive 
Development Course conducted by Tarlac 
province in 1956; the ACCFA Executive 
Development Seminar in 1957; the first and 
second Conferences on Executive Develop- 
ment given by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources in 1958 and 
1960, and another executive development 
course at the intermediate level given by the 
same department in 1959; the Executive 
Development Program of the Department of 
Generai Services in 1959; the Executive 
Development Seminar on Organization and 
Management undertaken by the Department 
of Health in 1960; the Executive Develop- 
ment Training Program of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in 1960; and the Executive 
Development Seminar for executives of ten 
gcvernment corporations, under the spon- 
sorship of the Office of Economic Coordina- 
tion in 1960. 


praisal of the approaches, design, course 
content and methods of programs that 
had been undertaken for the training 
of Philippine public executives.2° This 
study should indicate the sophistication 
and effectiveness of Philippine executive 
training, and perhaps provide some 
light on shortcomings and problems of 
current executive development prog- 
rams. 


Only one of the nine courses or semi- 
nars was given exclusively for top ex- 
ecutives, viz., the bureau directors and 
general managers of government cor- 
porations under the Department of Ag- 
riculture and Natural Resources.”! Five 
courses were composed of a mixture 
of top and middle management, with 
key technical or staff officials also in- 
cluded in three of them. One program 
consisted of provincial and city health 
officers, together with chiefs of hospi- 
tals; while the remaining two were 
composed of officials on the division 
chief level. 


All the executive courses sampled 
were held in the place or city where 
the participants worked, with the ex- 
ception of two: one was held in Baguio 
and another in Manila with participants 
coming from different parts of the coun- 
try. 

The average number of participants 
was 25, while the duration of the semi- 
nar or conference averaged 18 days of 


20The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Messrs. Romeo Ocampo and 
Amando Malvar, research assistants of the 
Institute of Public Administration, in the 
collection and collation of basic data for the 
sample study. 

21 This Conference on Executive Develop- 
ment was held at Baguio, in June 1958. 
For a description of the conference, see 
Jesus Berte, “The Recent Danrex Confe- 
rence on Executive Development,” Philip- 
pine Journal of Public Administration, Vol- 
ume 2 (October, 1958), pp. 845-347. 
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approximately four session-hours a day. 
Four seminars had morning and after- 
noon meetings; the other five met either 
in the morning or afternoon, enabling 
the participants to report part-time in 
their offices while on training. 


In appraising these executive semi- 
nars or conferences, it is interesting to 
examine the course content or topics 
and the techniques of training. A large 
percentage of the courses was devoted 
to “principles” of organization and ad- 
ministrative techniques. There was us- 
ually a session or two on human and 
public relations. 


Only two of the programs considered 
administrative leadership and the deci- 
sion-making process; three touched on 
the formulation of policies; and two 
discussed the process of communica- 
tion. 


Broad, substantive subjects like agri- 
cultural planning in relation to national 
economic development, politics and ad- 
ministration, economic planning, and 
the role of public administration in 
economic development, were found only 
in two recent seminars. Specialized or 
technical subject matter was partly 
taken up in two of the courses sam- 
pled. 


Lecture-discussion was actually the 
most used method. Probably due to 
inexperienced conference leaders and 
none-too-active or unprepared partici- 
pants, even the courses where the semi- 
nar or conference technique was in- 
tended to be used, eventually ended up 
with long lectures being delivered. The 
large number of topics scheduled for a 
relatively short period of training also 
contributed to the tendency to lecture. 


Considerable use of panel discussion 
was detected only in a small minority 
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of cases. Field trips were included in 
three programs. While problem-solving 
and case study sessions were held in 
three of the seminars, there seemed to 
be an absence of any extensive and 
systematic use of the case method. A 
clear appreciation and application of the 
syndicate method was almost non-ex- 
istent.?? 


Except for one program, all the 
courses utilized as resource persons or 
lecturers, staff members from the Civil 
Service Commission, Management Serv- 
ice, Wage and Position Classification Of- 
fice, U.P. Institute of Public Administra- 
tion as well as the management staff 
of some other agencies. A few practi- 
tioners from private industry were oc- 
casionally requested to assist. 


General Appraisal. Commenting on 
executive development in the United 
States federal government in the early 
fifties, Fordyce W. Luikart observed: 
“To say that there is a program of ex- 
ecutive development in government to- 
day is to state a hope rather than a 
fact.”28 


This statement aptly describes the 
current state of executive development 
in the Philippine public service. Of 
course, there has been a growing num- 
ber of executive development programs 
organized by the different departments 
or agencies. 
important than the mere holding of a 
seminar or conference is the develop- 


But probably much more 


22 The Institute of Public Administration, 
U.P., has applied with some success the 
syndicate method in its Third Country 
Participants’ Training Program attended 
by key officials from Indonesia, Japan, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, the Philippines and other 
Southeast Asian countries. 
wn Quoted in Joseph L. Krieger, op. cit., p. 


ment and application of a sound sys- 
tem for effective executive training. 


One is impressed by the variety of 
approaches and program designs for ex- 
ecutive development. Even in the more 
advanced countries, a lot of experimen- 
tation in this training field has been and 
is still going on. One is further im- 
pressed by the interest and enthusiasm 
in executive development, generated in 
the last decade or so. Great care should, 
however, be made to prevent such en- 
thusiasm from turning into skepticism 
and even disillusionment through ill- 
devised, inefficacious programs. 


The five initial executive conferences 
conducted for Philippine government 
officials by the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration were perhaps most signifi- 
e-nt for their “demonstration effects.” 
The advances (or stagnation) of execu- 
tive development might be highlighted 
by a comparison of those initial confer- 
ences with more recent executive devel- 
epment courses or seminars in the Phil- 
ippine government. Features of execu- 
tive development programs in other 
countries might provide further bases 
for comparison and evaluation. 


While the initial executive develop- 
ment conferences in the Philippines in- 
volved an average of 40 session-hours, 
the more recent seminars (as sampled) 
averaged 69 hours covering a period of 
about three weeks.*4 The longer dura- 
tion of the recent courses is, however, 
still below the minimum time of around 
ten weeks, considered by authorities 
like Sir Noel Hall and Marshall Di- 


24Two one-week residential programs of 
the Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources are not included in the computa- 
tion. For these cases, session-hours had an 
ae total of 30 for one and 36 for the 
other. 
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mock as necessary to create a marked 
change in the management outlook of 
executive participants.”® 


Some improvement may also be dis- 
cerned in the size of the training group. 
While the early conferences averaged 
46 participants each, the nine more re- 
cent programs show a more desirable 
average size of 25. A continuing need, 
however, is in better selection and clas- 
sification of the people to be trained. 
The majority of the sampled executive 
programs were conducted for a mixed 
group of middle and top management 
people. There seemed to be too wide 
a range of management levels and of- 
ficial status to achieve maximum distri- 
kution of benefits in each course. In 
addition, more discriminate selection 
should have been made on the criteria 
of age and education, intellectual ability 
and aptitude.”* 


A comparison of the course content 
and subjects taken in the various pro- 
grams yields some interesting facts. 
There appeared to be an overemphasis 
of organization and methods, of admin- 
istrative techniques, in the syllabi of 
the nine sampled programs. Other 
subjects which are perhaps even more 
vital in the development of proper exec- 
utive skills and attitudes were neglected 
in the majority of the courses. 


This observation gains added signi- 
ficance when compared with the fact 
that the initial executive development 
conferences conducted by the Institute 
in 1953 and 1954 presented a more ba- 


25 See Marshall Dimock, “Executive Dev- 
elopment After Ten Years,” op.cit., pp. 94- 


9a. 

26 Cf. Robert J. Mowitz, “Benefits from 
Management Training,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. 18 (Autumn, 1958), pp. 
303-305. 


lanced course content including such 
subjects as the functions, role and at- 
titudes of the executive, decision-mak- 
ing, policies and communication, in ad- 
dition to techniques for the manage- 
ment of day-to-day operations. Consi- 
dering an apparent back-tracking in this 
area, the current trend abroad of giving 
more attention to policy and decision- 
making should commend itself to pre- 
sent planners and directors of execu- 
tive development programs in the Phil- 
ippines.27, More thorough understanding 
of our administrative processes and 
problems in the context of our socio- 
political and economic environment 
should be one of the primary goals of 
executive training. 


Program design, staffing, training ma- 
terials and techniques constitute other 
problem areas. The Philippine pro- 
grams tend to follow a fixed set of sub- 
jects, usually those developed particu- 
larly for supervisory training courses. 
Moreover, there is a common urge to 
cover too many topics in so short a 
time like one or two weeks. Not only 
does this lead to superficial treatment 
of important subjects; it also results in 
disjointed and piece-by-piece analysis 
of processes, techniques and _ policies. 
This often gives the program an un- 
realistic or “impractical” flavor. For, 
in actual administrative life, policy and 
administration are closely interrelated. 
Public administration is indeed one 
continuous process. Problems of or- 
ganization, for example, cannot be di- 


27 The prime emphasis on techniques, ra- 
ther than on the executive, in many an exe- 
cutive development program in the United 
States, has likewise been the subject of cri- 
ticism. See Myles L. Mace, “Problems of 
Executive Development,” Social Science in 
Industry, Stanford Research, Stanford, Ca- 
lifornia, May 11, 1954; and Robert K. Stolz, 
“Getting Back to Fundamentals in Executive 
Development,” Personnel, May, 1954 
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vorced from the personnel, fiscal, hu- 
man and public relations, or policy as- 
pects of governmental administration. 
As an art, administration cannot be 
studied in “detached pieces”; adminis- 
trative processes and problems must be 
analyzed in terms of “total situations.” 
The task of teaching administration as 
a unified, dynamic and intensely-poli- 
tical process, requires therefore the uti- 
lization of more sophisticated training 
materials and methods. 


Unfortunately, the training materials 
now available for use in Philippine ex- 
ecutive courses are almost limited to 
American or British textbooks or re- 
ferences in public administration. 
Training manuals, like those developed 
by the U.S. Air Force for its service 
schools, have been utilized quite exten- 
sively in the absence of locally devel- 
oped works. These materials including 
case studies, drawn as they are from 
business or foreign experiences and sit- 
uations, have often been found to be in- 
adequate and even inapplicable when 
utilized in the training courses in the 
Philippines. Thus, one of the challenges 
of executive training in our Republic 
is the development of indigenous ma- 
terials in administration and policy 
which are suited to the environment 
and orientation of Filipino executives. 


The improvement of training tech- 
niques is also necessary. In many Phil- 
ippine executive programs, the stand- 
ard procedure tends to be the lecture 
followed by a question period, not- 
withstanding formal announcements or 
intentions to the contrary. Very rare 
indeed is a well-directed conference or 
discussion session held in an atmo- 
sphere of give-and-take that is free and 
full, intelligent and constructive. The 


participants are not generally condi- 
tioned and oriented on their roles in 
the program, and attend the training 
sessions almost unprepared or without 
a clear-cut idea of what they expect to 
get from the course. Benefits from a 
systematic analysis and discussion of the 
participants’ wealth of actual exper- 
ience in relation to modern concepts 
and techniques of administration, are 
thereby lost. 


Another problem is the lack of avail- 
able and well-qualified discussion lead- 
ers. To illustrate: in one of the Philip- 
pine conferences on executive develop- 
ment, the order of topics to be discussed 
were oftentimes “arranged to fit the 
availability of personnel rather than. a 
logical developmental sequence.””® 
Some of the resource persons or discus- 
sion leaders in these Philippine execu- 
tive courses are vague about the ap- 
propriate means of conducting the ses- 
sions; others are ineffective in keeping 
the discussion within reasonable 
bounds. A number of them lecture too 
much, and often commit the mistake of 
presenting the subject matter either too 
high or too low the level of the execu- 
tives’ comprehension and interest. 


It is time that more recent tech- 
niques which have been successfully 
applied in programs abroad, such as the 
case and syndicate methods, be studied 
and tried for possible adaptation in 
Philippine executive training. One 
must evaluate the effectiveness of these 
various approaches and methods in 
relation to the learning process, manage- 
ment levels, administrative conditions, 
as well as the Filipino executive’s back- 
ground, attitudes and capacities. 

28 Based on a confidential report on the 


program by a staff member of the Institute 
of Public Administration, U.P. 
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Role of the Institute of Public 
Administration 


With these perspectives in executive 
development, a more direct answer may 
be made to the question posed at the 
beginning of this paper: What is the 
role of the U.P. Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration in executive development? 


The Institute, as an independent 
academic, research and training center 
for public administration, should pro- 
vide professional assistance to upgrade 
the agency training programs and, at 
the same time, conduct well-designed 
executive courses that would seek to 
train systematically executive person- 
nel from the different agencies. This, 
it is submitted, is the way by which the 
Institute should organize and carry out 
executive development programs, as 
provided by the Civil Service Act of 
1959. 


In this role, the Institute shares the 
responsibility of strengthening current 
executive training courses and of devel- 
oping new, appropriate programs. The 
requisites of a sound, effective program 
of executive development must be pro- 
vided by the Institute, with the coop- 
eration of other entities, in a manner 
that is positive, vigorous and forward- 
looking.2® More specifically, the Insti- 
tute is fulfilling or can fulfill its role in 
the following ways: 


First, under its graduate program in 
public administration, the Institute has 
contributed to the education of a consi- 
derable number of government supervi- 
sors and junior executives. Special 
graduate seminars have also been offer- 


29 Cf. E. Planty, C. Beach, and G. Van 
Ark. “Executive Development through Col- 


leges and Universities,” Advanced Manage- 
ment, Vol. 15, No. 12 (1950), pp. 14-18. 


ed to officials sent to the Institute 
for training in special fields of pub- 
lic administration, like city manage- 
ment and personnel administration.*® 
Expansion of such arrangements, similar 
to those adopted by the University of 
Southern California, is strongly sug- 
gested. Formal training, including the 
inculcation of advanced concepts and 
techniques which could be of immediate 
value, would thus be extended to in- 
terested executives at the junior and 
intermediate levels. In the process, 
these executives may be given the ad- 
ditional incentive of earning academic 
credits toward a degree in public ad- 
ministration. 


The sending of well-selected govern- 
ment men to the Institute on govern- 
ment scholarships for higher degrees in 
public administration deserves special 
consideration. In recent years, the U.S. 
Armed Forces, State Department and 
cther federal agencies have been send- 
ing an increasing number of their senior 
officers or executives for two or even 
three years of graduate studies in insti- 
tutions like the Littauer School of Pub- 
lic Administration at Harvard and the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton. It is 
encouraging to note a similar practice 
now being followed on a smaller scale 
by the Philippine Armed Forces; other 
agencies might do well to consider ad- 
opting such a practice for the develop- 
ment of executive talent. On its part, 
the Institute should strive to expand its 


30 Last summer, the governments of Mani- 


la and Quezon City granted scholarships to 
a number of their promising officials in or- 
der to enroll in special courses offered by 
the Institute. Many of these enrollees were 
later made members of the task forces for 
the reorganization of the Quezon City Gov- 
ernment. 
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offerings and facilities to meet ade- 
quately the resulting demand. 


Secondly, the Institute can perform 
its role through a combined program 
of basic and applied research in public 
administration and executive develop- 
ment. The lifeblood of effective man- 
agement training program is adequate, 
accurate knowledge that can be easily 
understood and applied through proper 
executive skills. There is a need for 
more empirical research on Philippine 
administrative processes and behavior, 
as well as on actual and expected roles 
of bureau directors or agency heads.*! 
Moreover, the needs and problems of 
administrative leadership, as viewed in 
their socio-political and economic con- 
text, must be studied, analyzed and dis- 
seminated.*2 Especially important is 
the reappraisal of western concepts and 
techniques of administration in the light 
of Philippine culture and society. 


The general survey of executive de- 
velopment indicates the necessity not 
only for an analysis, but also for an 
inventory of executive needs. This 
should be undertaken by the Institute, 
in cooperation with line agencies as 
well as the Civil Service Commission, 
Management Service, WAPCO and 
other staff services. For a well-planned 
executive program must be founded on 
an up-to-date identification of key po- 
sitions, requirements of each position, 
and the time schedule of filling up ex- 
ecutive vacancies. In addition, there 
should be a systematic and continuous 


31 Egbert Wengert, “Some Thoughts on 
Executive Development in the Philippine 
Government,” Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration, Vol. 2 (October, 1958), pp. 
348-362. 

32 See Carlos P. Ramos, “Developing Ad- 
ministrative Leadership,” Philippine Journal 
of Public Administration, Vol. 2 (January, 
1958), pp. 15-18. 
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appraisal of developmental needs of 
government executives. 


Part of the Institute’s research work 
should likewise be directed to the im- 
provement of the course content and 
other aspects of the executive program. 
More light should be shed on the train- 
ing and learning process. Determina- 
tion of the comparative effectiveness of 
standard training methods should be 
studied in relation to the development 
of new approaches and_ techniques 
which are fitted to the various types 
and conditions of executive training 
programs. Moreover, serious attempts 
should be made to devise a system for 
evaluating the effects of these programs 
upon the participants.** 


A third responsibility of the Institute 
is to provide technical assistance to the 
departments and offices, especially in 
the setting up of standards for internal 
training programs of line agencies. 
The requisites for effective training 
techniques and program designs should 
be established after careful analysis 
and experimentation. In this connec- 
tion, the Institute should also take the 
initiative in holding for the benefit of 
conference leaders or resource persons, 
seminars on the improvement of meth- 
ods and attitudes in conducting execu- 
tive training programs. 


A fourth envisioned function of the 
Institute is the sponsoring of seminars 
and conferences to improve the exec- 
utive performance of those already oc- 
cupying top managerial positions. A two 


33 Ineffectiveness of present programs in 
changing executive att.tudes and pehavior 
has been the subject of a perceptive article 
by Floyd C. Mann, “Studying and Creating 
Change: A Means to Understanding Social 
Organization,” Human Relations in the In- 
dustrial Setting, (Industrial Relations Re- 
—— Association: Madison, Wisconsin), 
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or three-month residential course for 
such persons may not be feasible, con- 
sidering that they cannot generally af- 
ford to stay away from their offices for 
long, continuous periods.*4 Nevertheless, 
they should have a special place in an 
executive development program. The 
Brookings executive conferences might 
offer some guides in this area. 


It is suggested that a residential ex- 
ecutive conference of six to twelve days 
or a well-distributed schedule of semi- 
nar sessions would be of great value.*® 
Round-table conferences on such topics 
as “the functions of the executive,” when 
carefully planned and competently 
directed, would produce equally far- 
reaching results.26 Not only would the 
executives gain broader insights of their 
jobs, but also sharpen their managerial 
skills for better implementation of their 
respective programs. Furthermore, 
through these top level conferences, the 
executives can pool their vast experi- 
ences for the purpose of attaining bet- 
ter coordination of public policies and 
programs. In discussing new policies 
and techniques, in analyzing basic con- 
cepts in relation to past and current 
events, in the free exchange of ideas 
concerning governmental operations and 
problems of the national economy, the 
executives should profit from each 
other’s experience and, at the same 
time, contribute to the efforts of for- 


34 See R.S. Milne, “Syndicates in Baguio?” 
in this Journal issue. 

35 The Institute has sponsored a series of 
lectures and seminars of top-level executives 
on economic planning. A book on this series 
entitled Planning for Progress, edited by 
Prof. R.S. Milne, will be out of the press 
soon. Some experience regarding difficulties 


and technical needs were obtained during the 
series; other seminars or conferences per- 
haps on more general topics should be 
planned. 

36 See Marver Bernstein, The Job of the 
Federal Executive (Princeton, 1958). 


mulating sound public policies and of 
improving governmental organization, 
procedures and practices. 


Finally, the Institute should take the 
lead in the formulation of a system and 
program for an Executive Staff Aca- 
demy. This Academy is envisioned as 
the training center of officials who are 
expected to assume high executive posi- 
tions in the not-too-distant future. In 
considering the outline and details of 
such a center, the experience of the 
English Administrative Staff College, 
the Harvard Advanced Management 
Program, the Brookings Executive Con- 
ference, and other successful programs 
in this level and type of management de- 
velopment should be carefully studied 
and compared. Their cumulative prud- 
ence and experience, translated in terms 
of the particular functions, attitudes, en- 
vironment and problems of the Filipino 
executive, should provide the foundation 
upon which may be established an insti- 
tution that shall serve as the fountain- 
head of Philippine executive develop- 
ment.?? 


The role of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration in executive development 
is closely related to its current pro- 
grams. But to effectively perform its role 
in accordance with law and public ex- 
pectations, there must be a better ap- 
preciation of its mission not only as an 
academic unit, but also as a develop- 
mental center for training, information 
and research in public administra- 
tion. Indeed, governmental officials and 
agencies continually seek the advice and 
assistance of the Institute in the drafting 
of important legislation, reorganization 
and management improvement, as well 


37 For a more detailed discourse on the 
need and requisites of a Philippine adminis- 
trative staff academy, see Carlos P. Ramos, 
op. cit., pp. 9-19. 
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as the formulation of training and ac- 
tion-oriented programs. Institute staff 
members are constantly called upon to 
assist in public and professional confer- 
ences, to be members of special study 
committees or evaluation boards, and to 
act as lecturers or resource persons in 
the increasing number of training pro- 
grams in various public corporations 
and agencies. 


It appears, therefore, that any notion 
of applying to the Institute faculty the 
same standards and requirements, like 
teaching load, which are enforced in re- 
gular academic units of the University, 
would certainly prejudice the adequate 
and effective performance of many func- 
tions and services expected of the Ins- 
titute. Likewise, any suggestion for its 
integration to an “appropriate” (or 
more traditional) college would vitiate 
the very objectives for which it was es- 
tablished, at no small cost; it would ig- 
nore the urgent need for a training and 
research center especially dedicated to 
the improvement of governmental ad- 
ministration and public policy in the 
Philippines. It is believed that a careful 
analysis of the programs and goals of the 
Institute, in the context of current pro- 
blems and circumstances, would lead to 
the conclusion that suggestions for in- 
tegration are not well-founded. 


88 Some people are of the impression that 
the Hannah Report on the University of the 
Philippines called for the integration of the 
Institute of Public Administration with an- 
other college. The fact is that the Hannah 
group merely recommended that “considera- 
tion be given to the eventual inclusion of the 
Institute of Public Administration... within 
the faa college” (italics supplied). 
See John A. Hannah et al., “A Study of 
the University of the Philinpines,” Phil- 
ippine Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
view, Vol. 23 (March, 1958), p. 16. 

For a critique of this study, see Abelardo 
G. Samonte, “A Review of the Hannah Re- 
port,” paper read in a symposium sponsored 
ee U.P. Faculty Association, August 13, 
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It might be well to recall that no less 
than the President of the Republic, in 
his State-of-the-Nation Address in Jan- 
uary, 1959, recommended the expan- 
sion of the Institute in order to provide 
“training for... managerial positions” 
and “specialized training for municipal 
and provincial service.” The establish- 
ment of an Executive Staff Academy, 
which would operate very closely with 
the Institute, was also incorporated in 
the Three-Year Economic and Social 
Development Program of the National 
Economic Council. Moreover, the suc- 
cess of the Institute in obtaining finan- 
cial grants from such reputable organ- 
izations as the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Asia Foundation and the U.S. In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
is indicative of the importance of its 
programs, the urgency of its needs. 


The Institute, it is submitted, has gain- 
ed sufficient experience and expertise 
to fulfill its assigned tasks. But to add 
more to its expanding programs, as re- 
commended by the President and pres- 
cribed by the Civil Service Law of 1959, 
it must be provided with adequate funds 
and more trained personnel. Further- 
more, its need for organizational iden- 
tity and effectiveness, so as to accom- 
plish its special mission with the freedom 
necessary for developing its potential- 
ities further, must be recognized by the 
highest authorities. Its programs and 
goals, above all, must be sustained and 
promoted by the proper understanding, 
encouragement and support of (1) 
the State University of which it is an in- 
tegral part, and (2) the National Gov- 
ernment for whose betterment it is de- 
dicated. 


89 Three-Year Program of Economic and 
Social Development, adopted by the National 
oo geny Council on January 2, 1959, pp. 
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Concluding Statement 


The task of management training in 
the Philippines is full of challenges. A 
philosophy of executive development is 
needed in order to eliminate common 
misconceptions or confusion regarding 
its nature, scope, approaches and ob- 
jectives. This philosophy should conceive 
of executive development as a long- 
range, continuous process which re- 
quires several but well-integrated ap- 
proaches, as well as the participation of 
many agencies and institutions. In un- 
dertaking executive training, the prima- 
ry goal should be to develop a reservoir 
of competent, broad-gauged executives 
who are dedicated to the values and 
welfare of the nation. A philosophy of 
executive development should be ulti- 
mately founded on the cultivation of 
self-awareness and the development of 
the “whole man.” 


While some progress has been made, 
there are still tremendous problems to 
be resolved; much remains to be done. 
Programs for the development of execu- 
tives in the United States, Britain and 
other countries should provide us with 
valuable perspectives and _ insights. 
Such foreign experiences should, how- 
ever, be properly related to our own ex- 
perience and adapted to Philippine con- 
ditions, needs and problems. 


In evolving a sound, well-rounded 
program of executive development, the 
utmost cooperation of line agencies, cen- 
tral staff services, as well as educational 
and professional institutions is indispen- 
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sable. Such is the cooperation evident- 
ly envisioned by the Civil Service Act 
of 1959, which entrusts primary respon- 
sibility of organizing and carrying out 
executive development programs to the 
Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 


But all efforts toward the advance- 
ment of executive development can only 
be successful with the support of top 
management. In this regard, the Coun- 
cil of Administrative Management 
should take the lead in promoting man- 
agement-consciousness and in stimulat- 
ing enthusiasm for executive develop- 
ment among the higher echelons of the 
governmental hierarchy. The Council, 
predominantly composed of cabinet 
members, can very well serve as the 
channel through which the interest and 
support of the President in executive de- 
velopment — as a positive measure for 
more competent, effective management 
of public affairs — may be sustained and 
assured. For the training of executives 
or administrators will only result in 
broadened outlook and improved man- 
agerial behavior if affirmed or validated 
by the thinking and actuations of their 
superiors who determine basic policies, 
make final decisions, and set the general 
tone of administration. Indeed, in our 
system of government, political and ad- 
ministrative leadership in the mainten- 
ance of high standards of morality and 
good management in the public service, 
is most vital to the success of executive 
development. 








The Executive Conference Program 
of the Brookings Institution 


By Roy W. CrawLey 


The Brookings Institution 


Washington, D.C. 





I. Need for an Executive Development 
Program 


NTIL ABOUT 1950, THE HIS- 

torical attitude toward the career 
development of the federal executive in 
grade GS-15 and above in civilian de- 
partments and agencies was that the 
rise to such levels was clear evidence 
of unusual competence and that there 
was no need to broaden the knowledge 
and perception of such top-level career 
officers. This attitude prevailed even 
though a broad educational system had 
been designed to keep the career mili- 
tary officer abreast of the world in whici 
he must operate, and extensive career 
development programs had been estab- 
lished for Foreign Service Officers and 
for those in the intelligence service. 
Chairmen of Congressional Committees 
generally opposed career development 
programs for senior career executives. 
In 1938, the Comptroller General ruled 
that the Department of Agriculture 
could not expend funds for training pur- 


poses. 
However, as the federal government 


increased in size and complexity, an 
awareness gradually developed of the 
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need for increased competence at the 
top levels in the career service. In 
1949, the first Hoover Commission stated 
that “the responsibilities of manage- 
ment in the various departments of the 
executive branch are today so great that 
danger to the welfare and security of 
the country, as well as immense finan- 
cial losses, can result from incompet- 
ence on the top executive level.” In 
1955, the second Hoover Commission 
commented that, although the federal 
government was the largest employer in 
the United States and had the greatest 
continuing need for managerial ability, 
there was no government-wide program 
to develop this competence, especially 
for top-level positions. 


Il. Establishment of the Conference 


Program 

Due to the obvious need for deve- 
lopmental opportunities for top career 
executives, the Brookings Institution in 
1954 appointed an advisory group to 
explore what might be done “to ad- 
vance executive training for the higher 
positions of the public service.” The 
President of Brookings, Robert D. Cal- 
kins, became chairman of the group 
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which included four men* with distin- 
guished government careers. 


Brookings was an appropriate organ- 
ization to concern itself with the prob- 
lem of career development of the federal 
executive. The Institution had been es- 
tablished over a generation ago to serve 
the American people in their effort to 
understand and deal with the problems 
of modern society. Through the years, 
Brookings had established itself as a 
leader in the systematic study of pub- 
lic problems. It had become a center 
for its own work, for visiting scholars, 
and for the serious consideration of eco- 
nomic, governmental, and foreign pol- 
icy studies. 

The work of the Institution falls into 
two categories—research and educa- 
tional activities. Its research had been 
concerned with such matters as: Amer- 
ica’s international investment; Indian 
affairs; state governments; government 
regulation; financial institutions; de- 
pressed industries; agriculture; union 
policies; major problems of United 
States foreign policy; operations of the 
United Nations; United States foreign 
assistance; toll roads, national transpor- 
tation policy and metropolitan transpor- 
tation problems; competition and pricing 
policies in big business; the federal bud- 
get and fiscal policies; the job of the 
federal executive; and the Federal Re- 
serve System. Its educational activities 
included: special meetings of social 
scientists and public officials devoted to 
the study of public problems; regional 
seminars for teachers of international 
relations; graduate fellowships; a grad- 


* James M. Mitchell, Associate Director, 
National Science Foundation; John W. Ma- 
cy, Jr., Executive Director, U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission; John J. Corson, Director, 
Mckinsey and Company; Eugene M. Zuckert, 
Commissioner, Atomic Energy Commission. 


uate school in economics; seminars for 
management interns in the federal ser- 
vice; meetings of senior career civil ser- 
vants and political executives to dis- 
cuss mutual problems; and public affairs 
fellowships through which young busi- 
ness executives spend six months in gov- 
ernment agencies. 


In appraising the need for an execu- 
tive development program for senior 
career officers, the group considered 
three factors — vast size of the federal 
government, variety and complexity of 
its programs, and inadequacies in the 
training and experience of senior career 
executives — which underlined the ne- 
cessity for such a program. 


The vast size of the federal govern- 
ment, which greatly magnifies the dif- 
ficulty of the managerial task, is indi- 
cated by the following data. In Februa- 
ry, 1960, for example, there were 2.32 
million civilian employees in the exe- 
cutive branch, and an additional 2.5 mil- 
lion were on active military duty. By 
comparison, only five private corpora- 
tions in the United States employed 
over 200,000. In fact, many government 
departments and agencies are larger 
than the biggest industrial concerns. In 
February, 1960, civilian employment 
exceeded 50,000 in eight departments 
and agencies: Post Office — 556,000; 
Army — 386,000; Navy — 345,000; Air 
Force — 315,000; Veterans Administra- 
tion — 173,000; Agriculture — 84,000; 
Treasury — 79,000; and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare — 60,000. Certain 
operating bureaus within departments 
and agencies are larger than most big 
corporations as indicated by the follow- 
ing: Bureau of Naval Weapons — 
115,000; Bureau of Ships — 110,000; In- 
ternal Revenue Service — 52,000; and 
Public Buildings Service — 20,000. 
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The variety and complexity of gov- 
ernment programs has almost an infinite 
range —from such technical activities 
as nuclear-powered submarines and 
surface ships, guided missiles, outer 
space exploration, nuclear weapons, and 
cancer research, to such vast adminis- 
trative functions as management of the 
public debt, management of the federal 
government revenue, support of the 
public credit, “conveying letters and in- 
telligence through this continent,” pro- 
moting the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, and administering 
laws authorizing benefits for former 
members of the Armed Forces and for 
the dependents and other beneficiaries 
of deceased former members of such 
forces to such straightforward responsi- 
bilities as procurement and distribution 
of common-use office supplies and 
equipment, custody and maintenance of 
federal office buildings, and management 
of national parks. 


Insofar as inadequacies in the train- 
ing and experience of senior career exe- 
cutives were concerned, the group made 
the following observations. Individuals 
occupying positions at top executive le- 
vels generally spent their entire careers 
in a single bureau or, at best, in a sin- 
gle department or agency; many of 
them started on their careers as special- 
ists early in life and at low levels and, 
in most instances, progressed up through 
the career ranks as specialists; few had 
had planned, organized opportunities to 
master the functions and duties they 
were required to perform as senior of- 
ficers; and, lastly, that in-service train- 
ing activities provided by departments 
and agencies did not provide the spe- 
cial knowledge and skill required for 
top positions. The group stated that 
“the bulk of the training for adminis- 


trators concentrates on techniques of 
management” and “this approach as- 
sumes naively and inaccurately that the 
executive’s responsibilities involve solely 
his relationships with the employees of 
the agency over which he presides.” 


In its report, the group concluded that 
all executives must possess, to a high 
degree, qualities of vision, self-confi- 
dence, venturesomeness, judgment and 
wide curiosity. In addition, the report 
pointed out that the public executive 
must also be able to put the public in- 
terest first, must possess a keen sense 
of horizontal coordination, and must de- 
velop a good political sensitivity. 

Having concluded that a real need 
existed for a soundly conceived execu- 
tive development program, the Brook- 
ings Institution agreed to sponsor and 
conduct a demonstration program. A 
proposal was submitted to the Ford 
Foundation and a grant was given 
Brookings to conduct such a program 
for a two-year period, beginning July 
1, 1957. 


Ill. The Executive Conference 
Program 

From its inception to the present, cer- 
tain basic assumptions have guided the 
Executive Conference Program. It 
would not concentrate on management 
skills such as planning, budgeting, co- 
ordinating, staffing, and the like; rather 
it would be concerned with concepts, 
ideas, ideals, and major issues facing 
the nation. Conferences would be: held 
away from Washington to insure com- 
plete removal, both physically and men- 
tally, from office routine and problems; 
of relatively brief duration; and limited 
to from twenty to thirty career officers 
in each session. Participation would be 
restricted to the four top grade levels 
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of the career service — GS-15 and above 
—since this was the group occupying 
key decision-making positions. It was 
also decided that the total conference 
program would be experimental in na- 
ture, with the goal of determining the 
methods and means best suited to the 
needs of participants. It was further de- 
termined that the senior executives in- 
volved in the program would be parti- 
cipants, not students, in a truly educa- 
tional process where they would be ex- 
posed to the ablest speakers available 
with an absolute minimum of lecture 
and a maximum of general discussion 
and exchange of ideas. 


The objective of the Conference Pro- 
gram, as contained in the “Foreword” 
for each session, clearly indicated the 
philosophy underlying the program: 
“The main purpose of these Conferences 
on Executive Leadership in Democratic 
Government is to help top-level career 
executives enlarge their ability to meet 
their leadership responsibilities. Each 
Conference gives a small carefully-se- 
lected group opportunities to: deve- 
lop approaches and attitudes leading 
to more effective administrative deci- 
sions and actions; broaden their under- 
standing of department-wide and gov- 
ernment-wide aspects of policy-making 
and administration; and enlarge their 
knowledge of the relationships between 
government and society and the impact 
of government action on the nation’s so- 
cial and economic development.” 


The “Foreword” also states how this 
objective is achieved: “These ends are 
accomplished by bringing together a 
group from diverse activities and back- 
grounds and encouraging them to share 
and critically examine their ideas and 
experiences. During each Conference, 
continuing emphasis is given to discus- 


sion, which permits the members of the 
group to learn from each other’s exper- 
iences and thoughts. Speakers serve 
principally as catalysts — to provide es- 
sential information, open up important 
issues, and advance new perspectives.” 


The content of each conference has 
been about evenly divided into two 
parts. First, attention is focused on ba- 
sic political, social, economic, scientific, 
business, and international issues and 
their implications on the nation, the fe- 
deral government, and the federal exe- 
cutive. Second, emphasis is placed on 
major problems of government institu- 
tions and organizations including the 
policy-making and decision-making pro- 
cesses, the role of Congress, legislative- 
executive relationships, the role and 
management responsibilities of the fe- 
deral executive, and behavior in organ- 
ization. 


The daily schedule is rigorous; it 
starts at 9:00 a.m. and ends officially 
at 10:00 pm. There is a morning ses- 
sion from 9:00 a.m. to noon, and an af- 
ternoon meeting from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Evening sessions from 8:00 to 10:00 
p.m. are held every night with either 
a speaker or meetings of study groups. 
The study groups are established by 
breaking each total group into three 
sub-groups; these sub-groups are as- 
signed some important and complex sub- 
ject to analyze and to report on to the 
entire group on the next to the last day 
of the Conference. Some of the topics 
assigned include — The Role of the Fe- 
deral Government in Sponsoring Re- 
search, Establishing and Financing Na- 
tional Goals, Conducting Research in 
Government Laboratories Versus Con- 
tracting Research Out to Private Indus- 
try, Factors Which Influence America’s 
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Prestige as a World Leader, and Public 
Information in Government. 


Participants are given a Manual of 
around four hundred pages which con- 
tains selected reference material relat- 
ing to each session and which provides 
a general frame-of-reference for each 
discussion. In addition, a library of se- 
veral hundred volumes is available for 
additional background information. 


IV. Current Status 


During the two years of operation un- 
der the grant from the Ford Foundation, 
six conferences, ranging from one to 
three weeks duration were held in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. A total of one hun- 
dred and thirty-one participants were 
involved in these six conferences. Their 
reactions could not have been more en- 
thusiastic. Many stated that this had 
been the most stimulating and worth- 
while experience of their entire career. 
On the basis of the program’s success, 
Brookings decided to continue the Exe- 
cutive Conference Program for several 
years under its newly established Con- 
ference Program on Public Affairs with 
the federal government bearing a sub- 
stantial part of the cost.* 


Four kinds of conferences for federal 
executives are now conducted — gen- 
eral conferences of two-weeks, duration 
for management and program execu- 
tives, science conferences of one week 
in length for scientists and science-ad- 
ministrators, special two-week confer- 
ences for executives from a single de- 
partment or agency, and special two- 
and-a-half-to-three-day conferences for 
executives from many departments or 


* This was made possible by the passage 
by Congress, in 1958, of the Government 
Employees’ Training Act. 


agencies who hold the same kind of po- 
sition in these organizations. 


Typical of the general conferences 
now being held is the March 20-April 
1, 1960 conference. Some of the topics 
covered in this session were: Big Gov- 
ernment: Its Use and Abuse; Political 
Ideals and National Goals; Govern- 
ment’s Impact on Business and Society; 
American Political Patterns; Govern- 
ment and Science; Developing National 
Economic Policy; Science, Technology, 
and Economic Growth; Management 
Systems: US and USSR; The U.S. in 
World Affairs; Limits on American For- 
eign Policy; American Character and 
Culture; Motivation, Behavior, and Or- 
ganization Theory and “Genus: Execu- 
tive — Species: Political.” The ablest 
speakers available from the academic 
world, from business, from research or- 
ganizations, and from the federal gov- 
ernment met with the participants. 
Twenty-seven executives from twenty- 
four departments and agencies partici- 
pated. The composition of the group 
was as follows: (1) Age—range was 
thirty-nine to sixty-four, with a mode 
of forty-seven; (2) Years of federal ser- 
vice — range was twelve to forty-one, 
with an average of twenty-one and one- 
half; (3) Kinds of positions held — 
eighteen were in operating jobs and nine 
in senior staff positions; and (4) Edu- 
cation—two held Ph.D. degrees, five 
had Master’s, six held LL.B.’s, thirteen 
had Bachelor’s, and one participant was 
not a college graduate. 


The following subjects, which were 
discussed in the May 15-21, 1960 Sci- 
ence Conference, indicate the scope and 
coverage of this series: Science and 
Democratic Government; Working with 
the Congress; Coordinating Policies and 
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Programs; Science, Technology, and 
Economic Growth; Trends in Soviet 
Policy; Role of the Federal Executive; 
Management of Research and Develop- 
ment Activities; Behavior and Organ- 
ization; The United States in World 
Affairs; and The Future as History. 


Three two-week conferences were 
held during fiscal year 1960 for employ- 
ment security executives from federal 
and state government under a special 
contract with the Department of Labor. 
A three-day conference was held in 
January, 1960, for Personnel Directors 
from forty-eight departments and agen- 
cies. In addition, a three-day confer- 
ence for Budget Officers from twenty 
departments and agencies was held in 
May, 1960. 


V. Evaluation of the Conference 
Program 


Several weeks after each Conference, 
an evaluation questionnaire is sent to all 
participants. They are asked the fol- 
lowing seven questions: 


i. What were your expectations in com- 
ing to the Conference? What did you 
expect would occur and what results 
did you think would be achieved? 
To what extent and in what ways 
were these expectations fulfilled or 
not fulfilled? 

. Was the substantive scope of the 
Conference satisfactory? Which sub- 
jects covered in the Conference were 
most valuable to you? Which were 
least valuable? Why do you feel this 
way? 

3. Were the Conference speakers satis- 
factory? Which speakers were most 
valuable and effective? Which were 
least valuable and effective? What 


nS 


characteristics tended to distinguish 
the former from the latter? 

4. Accepting the objectives stated in the 
“Foreword” to the Conference Pro- 
gram and assuming that you were 


responsible for planning a conference 
to meet those objectives for the same 
kind of group in which you partici- 
pated, what changes would you 
make? 

A. In the subject-matter 

B. In the speakers 

C. In the methods of the 

Conference? 

5. What is your assessment of each of 
the following aspects of the Confer- 
ence? 

A. The Manual 

B. The Library 

C. The daily schedule 

D. The physical arrangements, 
facilities, and location 

E. The length of the Confer- 
ence 

F. The use of study groups 

G. The composition of the 
group? 

6. What were the main achievements of 
the Conference? What were its ef- 
fects on you as an individual? As 
an executive? What do you feel was 
its general significance to the rest of 
the group? 

7. Please add any additional comments 
cr suggestions not covered by the 
earlier items. 


Typical of the comments received are 
the following: 


1. “The main achievements of the 
Conference as far as I am concerned 
are its broadening effects and the tre- 
mendous stimulation it has provided, 
not only to myself but to all of the 
participants I have since talked to 
about it. Persons at this level of 
achievement and activity find all too 
little time to read, discuss and other- 
wise improve their store of information 
and ideas on which they are dependent 
for improved performance and advance- 
ment.” 

2. “As an executive, the knowledge 
and techniques brought out by the Con- 
ference, when added to other exper- 
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iences, should improve my ability to 
exercise leadership and enlarge my ca- 
pacity to make decisions. The aware- 
ness of the kinds of problems which face 
other government executives is certain 
to broaden my own outlook.” 


3. “There is no question that the Con- 
ference participants and speakers open- 
ed up new insights and new ideas 
which will prove of considerable value 
to me.” 


4. “It was a_ stimulating, thought- 
provoking meeting that I am sure was 
of incalculable benefit to all who attend- 
ed. Certainly I see many things in a 
completely new light because of it.” 


5. “I believe the conference has broad- 
ened my points of reference, particular- 
ly in making decisions or analyzing 
problems. I also obtained better in- 
sight into the workings of our Govern- 
ment. I was impressed by the need for 
dedicated individuals with initiative, 
imagination, and ability to become ca- 
reer civil servants. The Conference has 
strengthened my conviction that the 
American Government and the Amer- 
ican way of life are really worth fight- 
ing for.” 

6. “I personally found the Conference 
very stimulating and very helpful ia 
contributing toward a broadened point 
of view, which should be very helpful 
to me in my job responsibilities.” 


7. “The Conference was the most pro- 
vocative and stimulating experience I 
have had in my career.” 


The success of the Conference Pro- 
gram is due to many factors — the un- 
usual competence and motivation of par- 
ticipants; the high quality of speakers; 
the methods used in the conferences; 
the emphasis on concepts, ideas, and 
broad issues instead of management 


techniques; the stimulation resulting 
from holding conferences at Williams- 
burg where George Washington, Tho- 
mas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and 
others among the Founding Fathers 
played such vital roles in United States 
independence and in creating a society 
based upon the freedom and dignity of 
the individual. 


Today, the need for, and the value of, 
the Executive Conference Program has 
been recognized throughout the Execu- 
tive Branch of the federal government. 
Two hundred and ninety-four senior 
career executives, representing thirty- 
seven departments and agencies, as well 
as the White House Office and the 
United States Senate, have participated 
in the six general conferences and the 
six science conferences held from July 
1, 1957 to July 1, 1960. In addition, 
sixty-four senior career officers took 
part in the three employment security 
conferences, and ninety-eight executives 
participated in special three-day confer- 
ences for Personnel Directors, Budget 
Officers, and key officials from the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


VI. Future Plans 


As indicated earlier, the Executive 
Conference Program will be continued 
for several years; perhaps until the 
Executive Branch establishes an Ad- 
ministrative Staff College to take over 
such activities. Future plans include ex- 
pansion of the participant group to in- 
clude leaders from other segments of 
the nation and the adaptation of the 
conference technique in new and va- 
ried ways. 


Special advisory committees have 
been formed of participants in past 
conferences to help determine how the 








stimulation and broadening which took 
place during the conferences can be 
continued into the future and built 
upon. Participation in the general con- 
ferences may be extended to include 
executives from industry and from la- 
bor as well as university professors to 
obtain as wide a cross-section of our 
society as possible. In like manner, 
senior executives from state govern- 
ment will probably be added to the 
federal executive groups to share ideas 
and experiences about common prob- 
lems. Special short conferences are 
planned for newspaper editors and re- 
porters, Directors of Information, Con- 
gressional Liaison Officers, Comptrol- 
lers, Senior Management Analysts, and 
Congressional Staff Aides. A _ special 
ten-month program for career civil ser- 
vants in middle management positions 
is also planned, with one-and-a-half to 
two days each month spent in develop- 
mental activities. 


The following excerpt from Report 
No. 7, Basic Aims of United States 
Foreign Policy, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, November 25, 1959, 
gives a strong endorsement to the ob- 
jectives of the Executive Conference 
Program: “In addition to its application 
to weapons, the march of science and 
technology is rapidly changing the en- 
vironment in which all nations live, 
without necessarily respecting or con- 
forming to the political and other rela- 
tionships which have grown up over the 
centuries. The accelerating pace of 
change has upset traditions, created new 
demands, encouraged revolutionary fer- 
ment. It affects what nations want and 
what they can or cannot do. Increasing- 
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ly, their problems have gone far beyond 
handling matters of purely national 
policy. The interdependence and inter- 
penetration of societies require reas- 
sessment of what is meant by such 
terms as sovereignty and non-inter- 
vention. Governments find themselves 
dealing primarily with complex situa- 
tions, with wide-ranging political and 
economic forces, not just with relations 
with other governments. Man’s ven- 
tures into space call into question exist- 
ing legal and political concepts. Such 
problems as are involved in the produc- 
tion and use of the world’s resources of 
energy and raw materials have forced 
many nations, including the United 
States, to face new theories on how to 
work out relations with each other and 
with existing or new regional group- 
ings, how to modify or expand inter- 
national economic institutions, and whe- 
ther to seek the basis of a new world 
order. Scientific advance, with its pro- 
mise of plenty, brings not only new 
problems but great new opportunities.” 


Through its Executive Conference 
Program, the Brookings Institution is 
helping senior career executives in the 
federal government understand these 
new problems in the conviction that the 
understanding of the great problems of 
our times is one of the real issues of 
survival. Moreover, if our society is to 
capitalize on the great new opportuni- 
ties, it is essential that senior career 
civil servants perceive these opportuni- 
ties and how best to capitalize upon 
them. To assist these executives in this 
task is indeed a most challenging and 
sobering undertaking. 








Training Senior Administrators: 
An Australian Experiment 


By Maurice Brown 


Australian Administrative Staff College 


Victoria, Australia 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS ESSAY 
is to describe a recent Australian 
experiment in the training of senior 
administrators in both the public and 
private fields — the foundation and ear- 
ly work of the Australian Administra- 


tive Staff College. 


In describing recent efforts to improve 
the level of administrative skill in Aus- 
tralia, it is, I think, desirable to set out 
briefly some of the facts of Australian 
history and one or two observations 
about the present state of the country. 


Australian history began in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, and 
its first stage lasted until about 1840. 
A number of the colonies which were 
established in various parts of the coun- 
try were the result of the desire of the 
United Kingdom Government to find 
new outlets for the transportation of 
convicts, following the declaration of 
American independence: others result- 
ed from idealistic plans for colonization 
which were then popular in the United 
Kingdom. A combination of these 
causes led to the establishment by the 
1830’s of eight or nine principal settle- 
ments at various points on the eastern 
and southern coasts of Australia. In the 
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earliest period of settlement — the first 
permanent foothold was gained at Syd- 
ney —the whole colony was under a 
single administration and was referred 
to as the Colony of New South Wales. 
During the first two or three decades 
of the nineteenth century the settle- 
ments were separated into various co- 
lonies— New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, South Australia 
and Western Australia — the major set- 
tlement in each becoming the capital of 
the new Colony. 


The early colonists led a life of very 
great hardship and communications with 
the United Kingdom were slow and un- 
certain. The sites chosen for the set- 
tlements were not in general fertile, and 
the colonies were separated by vast dis- 
tances round the fringe of an enormous 
and forbidding continent. 


In the middle and latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the separate colo- 
nies or states began to develop more 
vigorously, and standards of living rose. 
The nature of the country, however, 
still confronted these scattered commu- 
nities with major problems of develop- 
ment. This will be readily understood 
when it is recalled that Perth (West- 
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ern Australia) is farther from Mel- 
bourne (Victoria) than Jakarta is from 
Manila, and that Melbourne is farther 
from Cairns (North Queensland) than 
Singapore is from Hong Kong. 


In the 1880’s and 1890’s, a body of 
opinion grew up which favoured the 
bringing together of the States into some 
sort of national unit. This view drew 
strength from certain strategic consid- 
erations, and also from the fact that the 
several States had hitherto regarded 
themselves as completely separate enti- 
ties and had, for example, erected ta- 
riff barriers against the free flow of 
goods. The form of federation which 
was adopted in 1901 was one which gave 
the new Commonwealth parliament 
power to legislate on certain particular 
matters, leaving the rest of the powers 
of government in the hands of the 
States. There is, I think, evidence to 
support the view that the founders of 
federation envisaged the Commonwealth 
parliament and government as supply- 
ing simply the connective tissue between 
the States, which would themselves con- 
tinue much as before. It was not long, 
however, before it became apparent that 
the Commonwealth would occupy a far 
more important role than this, sometimes 
at the expense of the State governments. 


During the 1939-45 war, in which, 
having regard to her population, Aus- 
tralia played a leading part, a number 
of particular crises demonstrated the 
need for further economic and social 
development; for example, Australia’s 
isolation from major centres of manufac- 
ture necessitated a rapid industrial ex- 
pansion. This showed up in the urgent 
necessity to manufacture certain arma- 
ments, including aircraft and naval ves- 
sels, in Australia. It was clear that a 


great diversification and strengthening 
of the industrial life of the country was 
essential for Australia's further devel- 
opment. 


Another lesson which was learnt frora 
the war and post-war period was that 
there were many fields in which the 
best method of development was by way 
of a partnership between public and 
private enterprise. This technique was 
used in such fields as electrical manu- 
facture, shipping and civil aviation, all 
of which are activities with immediate 
military implications. 

The whole of Australia’s wartime ex- 
perience, including the acute threat of 
invasion early in 1942, underlined the 
fact that the Australian community was 
very small and very isolated, and this 
feeling has given rise to two important 
and related realizations in Australian 
opinion during the years which have fol- 
lowed. 


The first of these realizations is that 
Australia is a country in the south-east 
Asian area. There is now a quite 
strong awareness that, although the 
Australian population is almost wholly 
European and her traditions largely 
English, her economic and social pro- 
gress depends upon close and friendly 
relations with her south-east Asian 
neighbours. This conviction has shown 
up in the development of student and 
other exchanges, the provision of equip- 
ment to Asian countries under the Co- 
lombo Plan, and the insistence that Aus- 
tralia should develop trade, both ways, 
with countries in south-east Asia. 


The other realization was that the 
Australian population must be greatly 
increased. At the end of the war the 
population was seven and a half million. 
The post-war birth-rate was high, ac- 
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counting for a natural increase in the 
population of about one and a half per 
cent per annum, and late in the 1940's 
the Commonwealth government adopted 
a policy of bringing in British and other 
European migrants at the annual rate of 
one per cent of the population—one of the 
iargest projects of planned immigration, 
in proportion to a given population, ever 
undertaken. These two factors have com- 
bined to raise the population to the pre- 
sent level of just over ten million, and 
the indications are that by 1970 the fi- 
gure will be about thirteen and a half 
million. The large number of children 
born since the war, and the fact that 
many of the migrants have been young 
people, has caused a marked “young- 
ing” of the population, and has placed 
a great strain on such facilities as edu- 
cation and housing which is only now 
beginning to be overcome. Here again, 
it has been necessary for the govern- 
ments, both of the Commonwealth and 
of the States, to undertake large pro- 
grammes of public works to supply the 
needs of the quickly growing population. 


The present state of Australia is one 
of tremendous vigour and expansion. 
Primary industry, especially the pro- 
duction of wool and wheat, is still the 
centre of the economy, but industrial 
development of all kinds is proceeding 
very rapidly, and new resources are 
constantly being turned to advantage. 
Important examples of these new re- 
sources are enormous deposits of brown 
coal, copper, lead and zinc, bauxite and 
uranium. Productivity is rising rapidly 
and the rate of investment, both public 
and private, is as high as in any other 
country in the world. 


In a situation like this, managerial 


skill is clearly of the first importance. 
New enterprises, both public and pri- 
vate, are coming into existence daily, 
and new techniques are constantly being 
introduced. It is crucially important 
that labour, materials and other resour- 
ces should be used more efficiently and 
that a high level of imagination should 
be employed in discovering new fields 
of profitable production. 


In the years since the war many 
thoughtful people in Australia have been 
pondering the means by which admin- 
istrative talent can be identified and de- 
veloped. Institutes of management and 
professional bodies in such fields as ac- 
counting, personnel administration, in- 
dustrial engineering and public adminis- 
tration have been growing up. Uni- 
versities and technical colleges have 
been expanding their facilities for teach- 
ing in these same fields, and many pri- 
vate companies have been developing 
means of selecting and training people 
for senior executive work. Each of 
these activities, however, is a very par- 
tial attack on the whole problem, and 
caters in the main to people drawn 
from a narrow range of specialized acti- 
vities. Many senior people in govern- 
ment, commerce and industry have been 
feeling that there is a need for a pro- 
gramme of training of a wider and more 
sustained kind. 
of this kind that the proposal to estab- 
lish the Australian Administrative 
Staff College arose. 


In the latter stages of World War II, 
a group of businessmen in Sydney fell 
to discussing the 
need for trained managerial people. 
These quite informal conversations led 
to the setting up of a committee which 
went into the matter more thoroughly, 


It was from reflections 


inevitable postwar 
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and produced the suggestion that a col- 
lege should be formed.! 


Members of this committee were of 
course aware that considerable develop- 
ment had taken place in management 
studies in other places. They were gen- 
erally familiar with the approach to 
these matters adopted at Harvard (and 
particularly in the Advanced Manage- 
ment Program of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration), and in 
other senior American universities, and 
some of the members also had contact 
with the Administrative Staff College at 
Henley-on-Thames in the United King- 
dom. In fact the Principal of Henley, 
Mr. (now Sir Noel) Hall, paid a visit to 
Australia during 1954 and had discus- 
sions with the members of the commit- 
tee. A stage had therefore been reach- 
ed where an influential group of people 
had become convinced of a need and had 
agreed, in general terms, on the way to 
satisfy it. 


The next step was to launch an actual 
project. This was done in 1955 by the 
formation of a company for the purpose 
of establishing and conducting an ad- 
ministrative staff college. The members 
of the company were representatives of 
some forty of the major businesses in 
Australia, together with a small num- 
ber of people selected on account of 
their known interest in management 
studies or their prominence in business 
or government affairs. The company’s 
articles of association provided for the 


1 Rotarian readers of the Journal will be 
interested to know that the Rotary Club of 
Sydney had a substantial part in these ear- 
ly discussions. The Sydney Rotarians adop- 
ted as their special project of study and in- 
terest for 1951 the whole question of pro- 
moting administrative training, and the 
committee referred to above was in fact a 
committee established at the end of that 
year to carry on these studies. 


creation of a council of about twenty 
members to conduct the College’s af- 
fairs. The standing of the people res- 
ponsible for the formation of the com- 
pany made it possible to attract to mem- 
bership of the Council a group of the 
most eminent industrial, commercial 
and government leaders in Australia, 
and a good deal of the College’s success 
is traceable to the strength of the Coun- 
cil, which has been maintained through- 
out the venture. 


The Council’s most important early 
task was of course the selection of a 
senior executive, who was to be called 
the Principal of the College. After an 
extensive search the Council appointed 
Sir Douglas Copland, a very distinguish- 
ed Australian, as first Principal, towards 
the end of 1956. Copland, who was then 
aged 62, had an unusual and outstand- 
ing record of service in closely relevant 
fields in Australia. He was born in 
New Zealand and educated there as a 
student at Canterbury College, where 
he took a first-class degree in economics. 
Like many other promising New Zea- 
landers he came to Australia, and in 
1917 he was appointed a lecturer in the 
University of Tasmania. Later, he was 
appointed to the chair of economics 
there, and established a Faculty of 
Commerce.2. He later established a 
Faculty of Commerce in the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne and became 
one of Melbourne’s senior and most 
distinguished professors; he played a 
very important part in economic dis- 
cussion and advice during the depres- 
sion of 1929-31; he acted as Common- 


2In Australian, as in English, university 
usage, the word ‘faculty’ is used to describe 
a group of departments, and not simply a 
body of teachers. Accordingly, one speaks 
of the ‘Faculty of Medicine,’ the ‘Faculty of 
Engineering,’ and so on. 
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wealth Prices Commissioner during the 
1939-45 war —a highly unpopular office 
which he filled with great success and 
with the support of both of the major 
political parties; after the war he was 
one of Australia’s first ministers to Chi- 
na; in 1948 he returned to Australia as 
first vice-chancellor of the Australian 
National University in Canberra; and in 
1953 he went as Australian High Com- 
missioner to Ottawa. He had, therefore, 
achieved the highest distinction as an 
academic, a public administrator, a di- 
plomat and an innovator. He was also, 
as one would expect, a person of forth- 
right views and vigorous expression, 
who loved to champion views a little 
ahead of their time and to engage in 
outspoken argument about them. 


Copland returned from Canada to take 
up office as Principal of the College late 
in 1956, and began laying his plans and 
appointing a small staff to help him car- 
ry them out. He convinced the Coun- 
cil that a permanent site for the Col- 
lege should be acquired as soon as 
possible. A considerable search was 
made for suitable premises, and event- 
ually a large eighty-year-old family 
mansion was purchased for the purpose. 
The building stands in charming grounds 
on the coast overlooking Port Phillip 
Bay, about thirty miles from Melbourne. 
It is wholly suitable for the College's 
activities, and the decision to buy ii 
showed great insight on the part of the 
Council and Copland himself. The pur- 
chase was completed in mid-1957 and 
Copland and his small staff moved in 
and began the College’s active operations 
in September of that year.* 


The funds for the purchase of the 


3It may be of interest to recall] that the 
original staff compr‘sed the Principal, four 
syndicate leaders, an administrative assis- 
tant, with appropriate secretarial, clerical 


building and grounds, and for the other 
establishment expenses of the College, 
were contributed by the companies 
which had supported the College’s ori- 
ginal foundation, together with a num- 
ber of other companies which had since 
joined in the venture. 


The College’s present programme is 
to offer three times each year a course 
of twelve weeks for men engaged in 
senior work in industry, commerce, gov- 
ernment and other enterprises where ad- 
ministrative skill is of importance. The 
men are nominated to the College by 
their employers, and the College selects 
them in such a way as to ensure that 
each twelve-week session contains men 
with the widest possible diversity of 
training and experience. Each session 
comprises between forty and forty-five 
men, whose ages average just over forty 
years. About two-thirds of the men 
come from private undertakings of va- 
rious kinds, and the remaining one- 
third from the governments of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the 
States, certain overseas governments in 
south-east Asia, the trade unions, muni- 
cipal bodies, the armed services, and so 
on. There is therefore the widest avail- 
able diversity among them. 


The content of the course followed by 
the men of each session is, broadly 
speaking, as follows: — 


PART I—COMPARATIVE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE STRUCTURES, 
which gives members an oppor- 


and domestic assistance. A fifth syndicate 
leader was appointed later. One of the ori- 
ginal syndicate leaders was a senior mem- 
ber of the staff of the United Kingdom Ad- 
ministrative Staff College, who was borrow- 
ed for a period of a little over a year to as- 
sist in the setting-up operation. Sir Doug- 
las Copland retired in March 1960 and is be- 
ing succeeded by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Ragnar Garrett, lately Chief of the Austra- 
l‘'an General Staff. 
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tunity of making a first compara- 
tive survey of the structures and 
administrative methods of the or- 
ganisations with which they are 
familiar. At the same time it en- 
ables each syndicate to ascertain 
the knowledge and practical ex- 
perience available among its 
members. 


PART II—INTERNAL ORGANISA- 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


TION AND ADMINISTRATION, 
in which those administrative 
matters which are internal to the 
work of a single organisation are 
studied. These matters are ex- 
amined in four aspects, as fol- 
lows: — 


Management and the Individual, 
which comprises the place of the 
individual as a member of the 
work force and the part he and 
the group play in the administra- 
trative unit. 


The Structure of Organisation and 
Interrelation of Departments, 
which covers the way in which 
work is divided among depart- 
ments and their sub-divisions, and 
the manner in which satisfactory 
co-ordination between them is 
maintained. 


Accountability, Delegation and 
Control, in which attention is 
turned to the problem of delegat- 
ing authority from above and the 
methods available for controlling 
and assessing the work of the 
whole organisation, and ensuring 
that accurate information, for the 
use of those concerned with pol- 
icy and administrative guidance, 
comes up from below regularly 
and with the necessary rapidity. 


(d) 


Organisation for Production, 
gives an opportunity to study a 
number of other particular as- 
pects of Part II. 


PART III — EXTERNAL RELATIONS, 


(a) 


(b) 


where attention is turned to those 
activities of an administrative 
unit which, because they are part- 
ly dependent on the maintenance 
of suitable relations with other 
administrative units or persons, 
are not wholly within its own 
control. 

Commercial Relationships is de- 
voted to a selection of the more 
prominent commercial relation- 
ships. 

Industrial Relations ) 


(c) Relations between Government j 


and Business ) 
deal with other important exam- 
ples of external relationships af- 
fecting administration. 


PART IV — CONSTRUCTIVE ADMIN- 


(a) 


(b) 


ISTRATION is a change in em- 
phasis. The work in this part is 
designed to give consideration to 
the general interaction of the nu- 
merous problems of the adminis- 
trator which have been separate- 
ly considered earlier in the course. 


Adaptation to Technological 
Change assumes that a particular 
firm or group of firms is required 
to carry out far-reaching changes 
in products or methods of produc- 
tion for reasons peculiar to 
themselves or their industry. 

Response to Expansion. Inter- 
actions are considered on the as- 
sumption that all organisations 
are under the same economic 
pressures, but each management 
has to decide the steps it should 
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take in the light of its own gen- 
eral circumstances to meet chan- 
ges in the economic conditions un- 
der which it works. 

(c) Imparting and Maintaining Vital- 
ity considers methods whereby 
management may keep an orga- 
nisation and its various sections 
alert and vital, particularly when 
external stimuli of the kind out- 
lined in Subjects [Va and IVb 
do not affect them. 


PART V— THE ADMINISTRATOR, is 
a survey of the work of the ses- 
sion, emphasising the role and res- 
ponsibilities of those who occupy 
the senior positions in organisa- 
tions of different kinds. 


SUPPORTING STUDIES 
Accounting and Financial Control 
deals with the interpretation of 
accounts, and with forecasting and 
control. 


Biographies. The course is diver- 
sified by the study, in each syndi- 
cate, of the biographies of certain 
selected individuals. 

Current Information, is a short 
study of the problems which be- 
set an administrator in keeping 
himself informed of the trend of 
current financial, economic, pol- 
itical and international affairs. 
Special Subject. Towards the 
end of the course the syndicates 
consider a subject, the theme of 
which is selected from among the 
leading developmental or other 
national problems confronting 
Australia. During the course a 
series of lectures on “The Aus- 
tralian Economy and its Relation 
to the World Economy” is deli- 
vered. 
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Most of the work of a session is done 
in what are called syndicates. The syn- 
dicate is a group of ten or eleven men 
who are chosen, again, with an eye to 
the widest possible diversity. A parti- 
cular individual remains a member of 
the same syndicate throughout the ses- 
sion and for each topic studied one mem- 
ber of the syndicate is asked to act as 
chairman and another as secretary. Un- 
der the leadership of these two men, the 
syndicate considers the topic on the ba- 
sis of a “brief” prepared by the staff of 
the College. A staff member is attached 
to each syndicate as syndicate leader, 
his function being not that of active 
teaching but one of advice and guidance 
to the syndicate in its tackling of the 
work concerned. As work proceeds the 
syndicate has the assistance of the Col- 
lege library, of visits from senior peo- 
ple from various parts of Australia who 
are practising in the fields concerned, 
and of visits by syndicate members to 
industrial, commercial and other orga- 
nisations. 


In most topics the syndicate is asked 
to embody its views in a brief repori, 
and these reports are considered and dis- 
cussed by the whole session at the end 
of the consideration of the topic. 


The method adopted by the College 
is, therefore, primarily one of individual 
work and small group discussion. Li- 
mited use is made of case studies and 
other methods of work, but the essence 
of the programme is sharing of personal 
experience and views between people 
dealing with administrative problems in 
widely differing contexts. 


The methods adopted for management 
and administrative training are of course 
many and varied, and each has its pas- 
sionate champions. This is not the oc- 
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casion to canvass the advantages of the 
method which has in fact been adopted 
in the Australian College, but it may 
perhaps be of interest to make a brief 
comment as a result of seeing the me- 
thod at work for two or three years. 
In the first place, the syndicate is a 
group without any formal status dif- 
ferences. No one is there as a teacher 
and no one is there as a learner. The 
only sense in which the group is led is 
that there is a temporary chairman and 
a temporary secretary drawn from the 
syndicate’s own ranks: tomorrow the to- 
pic will change, and two of the other 
syndicate members will be occupying 
these offices. The importance of this is 
twofold: it puts the men in a position 
where they must rely completely on 
their own resources, and it brings home 
to them by contrast how very important 
a part status considerations play in the 
day-to-day life of the administrator. 


In the second place, a group of ten 
or eleven men seems to be about the 
right size to encourage the reticent 
member and restrain the over-ebullient: 
The group is large enough to have a 
corporate feeling, and small enough to 
be able to express it promptly and in- 
formally. For these reasons one hardly 
ever finds a man who resists for more 
than a few days the responsibilities 
which the syndicate situation imposes 
on him to make his full contribution to 
the process. 


One of the basic intentions in adopt- 
ing the syndicate method is to produce 
in the College a situation of the kind 
which most of the men are or will be 
facing in their professional life. Increas- 
ingly they will be called upon to organise 


the efforts of others, and to call on ex- 
pert advice on which they themselves 
will have to make up their minds. The 
core of some other methods is to pro- 
duce for study actual or hypothetical 
sets of circumstances, and ask the stu- 
dent to work out what he would have 
done had he been in the situation des- 
cribed: that is to say, the method si- 
mulates real life. The situation in which 
the men are placed in the Australian 
College does not attempt to simulate 
real life: it is real life. That the pro- 
cess imposes some emotional anxiety 
cannot be doubted, but the overall ef- 
fect is to produce a level of personal 
and corporate work not easily achieved 
otherwise, and to provide each man 
with an individual sense of achievement 
gained in the company of his intimate 
associates as the course proceeds. 


The College’s programme has been 
proceeding for less than three years, 
and it is far too early to attempt any 
comprehensive assessment of its effec- 
tiveness. It is already clear, however, 
that the College has established a lead- 
ing place as an institution capable of 
raising the skills of senior administrators 
in all fields of activity, and of integrat- 
ing the various elements of the Austra- 
lian economy by promoting understand- 
ing by each element of the problems of 
the others. It is also clear from contact 
with the three hundred men who have 
already passed through the College that 
the programme will be of lasting bene- 
fit to the individual by enriching his 
experience, by contributing to his per- 
sonal development, and by broadening 
the background against which he will 
see his own problems as he goes for- 
ward to yet more senior office. 
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XECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

can have many shades of meaning, 
and can be pursued in many different 
ways. However, the pages which follow 
are concerned with the development of 
higher executives and with programs 
for achieving this which are intensive 
and last for a period of about three 
months. 


The need for executive development 
in the Philippines is obvious, and is 
now generally recognized.! The notion 
of some kind of Philippine “staff col- 
lege” for executive development has 
been accepted, although the exact form 
it will assume has still to be determined. 
It seems to the writer that, without 
disparaging the experience of Harvard 
and other United States institutions, 
certain lessons may be learned from the 
work of the Administrative Staff Col- 
lege at Henley in England, and from the 
staff colleges elsewhere which are mod- 
elled on it. Their experience points to 
certain broad lines which proposals for 
a similar institution in the Philippines 
might follow in some respects. Ob- 
viously, great care must be taken in at- 
tempting to transplant institutions and 

1See Carlos P. Ramos, “Developing Ad- 
ministrative Leadership,” Philippine Journal 


of Public Administration, Vol. VII, No. 1 
(January, 1958). 
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practices which may not be appropriate 
to the Philippine setting. Certain ad- 
justments must be made, for instance, 
to meet the fact that this is still an 
economically developing country, and 
also to allow for such features as the 
influential role played by individual 
congressmen in administration. 
ever, perhaps these adjustments would 
concern mainly the contents and sub- 
ject matter of a course for executive 
development. As regards methods, Hen- 
ley may be closer to Baguio (the prob- 
able site for a Philippine Administrative 
Staff College) than one might think 
from looking at a map. 


How- 


It would be tedious to describe here 
in detail the complete pattern of activ- 
ities at Henley.2, However, the essence 
of the system is to bring together for a 
period of three months a collection of 
persons of about the same age, approx- 
imately 35 to 40, who are believed to 


2This has already been done by Noel F. 
Hall, “The Administrative Staff College,” 
Public Administration (Sydney) Vol. XIV, 
No. 1 (1955) and Marshall E. Dimock, “The 
Administrative Staff College: Executive 
Development in Government and Industry,” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. L 
No. 1 (1956). 

For an account of the new Indian Admi- 
nistrative Staff College, see J.W.L. Adams, 
“Henley and Hyderabad,” Indian Journal of 
Public Administration, Vol. IV, No. 1 (1958). 
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be in line for taking over top manage- 
ment jobs. The composition of each 
course is mixed, being drawn from pri- 
vate industries as well as from govern- 
ment departments and corporations, the 
Armed Forces, local government, and 
from overseas. The method of work de- 
pends very little upon formal lectures, 
but makes use of the syndicate method, 
which, in its essentials, operates in this 
way. The members of the course are 
divided into groups (or syndicates) of 
ten, and each syndicate is given the 
same problem, set out in the form of a 
written “brief,” to work upon as a team, 
one of its members being made chair- 
man and another, secretary. Each syn- 
dicate, after briefing by the college staff, 
has to produce a report, taking its in- 
formation out of the experience of its 
own members, from the College library, 
from visiting lecturers and experts, and 
sometimes by visits of observation to 
factories or government offices. The re- 
ports of all syndicates have to be hand- 
ed in for typing by a definite time. 
They are then reproduced and circul- 
ated to every member of the course. 
Next a meeting is held at which the 
chairman of each syndicate briefly ex- 
plains and defends his syndicate’s re- 
port; a general discussion follows 
among all members of the course. For 
four out of the seventeen different pro- 
jects the composition of the syndicates 
is changed, although in every combina- 
tion a careful cross-section of different 
backgrounds and experience, for in- 
stance in production, marketing, finance, 
accounting and general management, is 
preserved. The positions of chairman 
and the secretary are also rotated. The 
College Staff stays in the background, 
although it is available for general ad- 
vice when required. 


The syndicate is a very flexible ins- 
trument, because it is both small and 
“mixed.” The fact that the group is 
small makes the cross-examination of a 
visiting expert round a table realistic 
and not just a stage demonstration; it 
enables most of the group to take an 
active part in the questioning. Small 
groups are also able to discuss the sub- 
ject matter of an important address be- 
fore it is delivered, which increases their 
understanding of it and improves their 
capacity to ask the speaker relevant 
questions. Obviously, too, small groups 
are desirable for the study of written 
cases. The fact that the group is “mix- 
ed” accustoms the participants to shar- 
ing experiences and working together 
with people from different occupations 
and with different skills. This has spe- 
cial value in fitting a man for a higher 
executive post, because, as the Princi- 
pal of the Administrative Staff College 
has said, when a man becomes a top 
executive, his time is taken up less and 
less in issuing orders to subordinates, 
and more and more with working to- 
gether with colleagues through commit- 
tees and at conferences.* It should be 
noted that the technique is non-hierar- 
chical, and is therefore directed towards 
giving the course members practice in 
working with colleagues as equals. This 
should be a particularly valuable fea- 
ture in the Philippines, where the pre- 
vailing view is that, whatever lip ser- 
vice is paid to democratic methods of 
administration, authoritarian methods 
are actually quite usual.‘ 


However, there may be some diffi- 
culty in introducing the “syndicate” 


3 Hall, op. cit., p. 6. 

4This is well illustrated in Higher Civil 
Servants in the Philippines, Ch. 9, an un- 
published doctoral dissertation by Gregorio 
A. Francisco, Jr. 
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method in the Philippines. In its Hen- 
ley sense, the “syndicate” method 
means, not just working in groups, but 
working in groups which make use of 
a great deal of scattered information to 
produce a short and fairly specific re- 
port. To be successful the syndicates 
must be able to pick out, from a mass 
of material and from interviews, what 
is relevant to the problem and then, af- 
ter group discussion, put it into the 
form of a report. The chairman then 
has to explain and defend this report. 
At Henley this method is used right 
from the beginning of the course. But 
the British are particularly fond of com- 
mittees, and exceptionally well prac- 
tised in their use. Relatively inarticu- 
late as individuals, the British become 
more articulate at committee meetings. 
It has been suggested that this is not 
true of Filipinos, and that many of the 
likely participants would have great dif- 
ficulty in adapting themselves to the 
“syndicate” method (in the Henley 
sense). This would not necessarily be 
an insuperable objection. The case stu- 
dy method, already extensively used in 
training for public administration in the 
Philippines, might form a bridge bet- 
ween lectures and discussion, on the 
one hand, and the “syndicate” method, 
on the other. Thus the course couid 
start with lectures and discussions, and 
continue with case studies, which would 
be followed, at the end of, say, the first 
month, by the syndicate method. As 
the course continues, the proportion of 
time given to the syndicate method 
would increase, and that devoted to lec- 
tures and cases would decrease.® 


5 The Henley course contains few lectures 
and uses very few case studies. The Aus- 
tralian Staff College course contains a much 
higher proportion of both. The Australians 
are no less addicted to committees than the 
British. But it is an interesting sidelight 


An unfortunately common miscon- 
ception is that the atmosphere of an ins- 
titution like Henley is similar to that 
of an ivory tower. It is true that the 
word, “college” occurs in the descrip- 
tion, “Administrative Staff College.” 
But the short account given above 
should make it evident that the atmos- 
phere is eminently practical and busi- 
nesslike and correspondingly non-aca- 
demic. This emphasis will be clear 
from the following “brief,” entitled 
“Adaptation to Economic Change” 
which has been used at Henley. The 
members of the syndicate are intend- 
ed to undertake the task of the com- 
mittee mentioned in the brief: 


3. A Board of Directors consider- 
ing its future plans and policies 
has decided that the Government 
will be very firm indeed in its 
treatment of inflation and will de- 
finitely check it. They have con- 
cluded from this that the effect 
on .industry generally in home 
markets will be a decrease in the 
profit margin. This will be ag- 
gravated by increasing competi- 
tion in export markets where 
sales volume must be at least 
maintained. In short, while total 
turnover may increase somewhat 
there will be a marked overall 
decrease in profit as a percent- 
age of turnover. The Board is 
therefore drawing the attention of 
their senior management to their 
views and is inviting them —as 
a committee—to consider the 
impact that these conditions are 
likely to have in their own or- 
ganization. 

that (although less than half of the partici- 
pants in the British courses have university 
degrees) university teaching in Britain is 
carried on much more through tutorial and 


group discussions than in Australia, where 
lectures are the principal medium of teach- 


ing. 

6 Although the Principal and some others 
on the instructional staff have achieved emi- 
nence academically, only about two-thirds 
have degrees. None has a Ph.D. 
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4. The Committee is to report (in 
not more than 2000 words) from 
both the general and depart- 
mental management points of 
view the changes which they 
consider necessary in their pre- 
sent policies and practices indi- 
cating difficulties likely to be en- 
countered in introducing the ne- 
cessary changes. 

In addition the course is eminently prac- 
tical in that it stresses the value of 
moderately good decisions, quickly ar- 
rived at, as opposed to decisions which 
are “perfect” but too late. The dead- 
line for reports to be handed to the 
typists is rigidly enforced. And, as in 
real life, there is no possibility of ob- 
taining extra time.? This should sure- 
ly be good training for Filipino execu- 
tives. Members of the public in this 
country spend an inordinate amount of 
time, in “pushing their papers through” 
or “getting their applications fixed.” The 
cover of O. D. Corpuz’ excellent book, 
The Bureaucracy in the Philippines, 
conveys the dignity of Malacafiang’s ex- 
terior, but fails to suggest the clamor 
of the suppliants within. 


A deliberate feature of Henley is that 
it is residential, and the members of the 
college are situated away from any large 
town. Unless the participants were thus 
completely cut off from their normal 
jobs, it would be quite impossible for 
them to concentrate fully on the course. 
During the sessions their minds would 
still be concerned with the problems of 
their ordinary duties and they might 
even be liable to interruption while do- 
ing the work of the course® There 


7 Hall, op. cit., p. 12. 

8 Hall, op cit., p. 19, “I am absolutely con- 
vinced that it is residential or nothing.” La- 
ter he draws attention to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the (non-residential) Australian 
First Assistant Secretaries Course in Can- 
berra. Dr. Brian Chapman comments on 
the nearest French equivalent of Henley, 


would be a danger that the important 
would be subordinated to the merely 
urgent. For this reason, Baguio is pre- 
ferable to Manila. 


At this point an objection may be 
mentioned—that it is not worthwhile car- 
rying out this kind of training in the 
Philippines, unless those who hold the 
top political appointments in the Admin- 
istration are also trained. Of course, it 
is always amusing, and sometimes ac- 
curate, to allege that perhaps our pol- 
itical masters are most in need of be- 
ing educated, but the argument is un- 
sound. In the first place, it is defeatist 
not to attempt to train as high up the 
hierarchy as one can, even if there are 
difficulties at the top. Secondly, it is to 
be hoped that in the future the num- 
ber of political appointments in the Ad- 
ministration will decrease, and the 
number of appointments of career civil 
servants will correspondingly increase.’ 
In addition, while it is obviously im- 
possible to guarantee that those pol- 
itical appointments made from outside 
the career service will include only per- 
sons trained for executive development, 








the courses of the Centre des Hautes Etu- 
des Administratives. “A major difficulty is 
that because of financial difficulties and the 
reluctance of central administrations to re- 
lease their officials for a long period, the 
courses are part time.” (The Profession of 
Government (Allen and Unwin, 1959), p. 
129). This effect may partly account for 
the relative lack of success of this scheme. 

9 This hope is expressed in the face of the 
recommendation of the Government Survey 
and Reorganization Commission Report on 
Personnel (February, 1955),—“We recom- 
mend amendment of the Civil Service law to 
exempt undersecretaries and bureau direc- 
tors from Civil Service ...” (p. 74). The 
view that civil] servants should not occupy 
policy-making positions seems to be possibly 
a hangover from previous American atti- 
tudes on the subject. It does not adequately 
reflect current thinking. See, for instance 
Paul T. David and Ross Pollock, Executives 
for Government; Central Jssues of Federal 
Personnel Administration (Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1957), pp. 168-9. 
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a surprisingly high proportion of these 
people were previously career civil ser- 
vants for a large part of their lives. They 
would therefore (once the proposed 
scheme for higher executive develop- 
ment has been operating for some time) 
have had some opportunity to attend an 
executive development course as career 
civil servants. Even some political ap- 
pointees at the level of departmental 
secretary were previously career civil 
servants; about half the undersecretaries 
were in this category; so were rough- 
ly 80% of the bureau directors.!° 


The next question concerns the age, 
and the level in the hierarchy, at which 
people should be chosen for such a 
course. This problem is not made any 
clearer by the ambiguous form in which 
it is sometimes put. “Training for high- 
er civil servants” can mean either train- 
ing those who are already higher civil 
servants, or it may mean training others 
for the time when it is expected that 
they will become higher civil servants. 
The experience at Henley suggests that 
the men selected should not yet have 
arrived at the top two or three levels 
of the administrative hierarchy. They 
should be prepared in advance for the 
change in the nature of the work which 
a man will face when he does become a 
top executive.!! The course is intended 
to develop executives for the changed 
conditions they will meet when they 
reach the higher ranks. This happens 
to be an exception to the sound gen- 
eral rule laid down by Mr. Fred Craw- 
ford when he says that the main ob- 
jective of executive development should 
be to help people to become com- 
petent in their present jobs rather than 

10 Figures obtained by Prof. Francisco in 
preparing his dissertation, and communica- 


ted by him to the writer. 
11 See the argument on page 4, above. 


to prepare them for promotion.” It is 
an exception, because there seem to be 
special difficulties in the way of giving 
long courses for those already in the 
highest positions. As has been suggest- 
ed earlier, if the nature of the work in 
the top jobs is different, those who are 
to be promoted to them should be pre- 
pared in advance. This reason may not 
apply to the Philippines. In the top jobs 
the nature of the work may not be 
greatly different, although a little fur- 
ther on in this article some reasons are 
given for believing that it is different. 
But in any case, there are cogent rea- 
sons for giving executives an intensive 
course of several months duration be- 
fore they take over the highest posts. 
It is simply impracticable to expect 
executives of the highest ranks to ob- 
tain leave from their offices for a per- 
iod of several months.!* This would be 
especially so in the Philippines, where 
perhaps a disproportionate amount of 
decision-making is shouldered by such 
senior officials. There would also be 
problems raised in the Philippine con- 
text by having course participants with 
very high status. Experience suggests 
that it might take a long time for them 
to adapt themselves to the syndicate 
method, and that there might even be 
a tendency for them to arrive at the 
staff college complete with secretaries 
and office staff. 


12Tn his thoughtful paper, “Fundamentals 
in Developing Human Ressurces” in Selected 
Papers on Public Administration (USOM, 
Manila, 1959). 

13 Any training for really senior civil ser- 
vants must therefore take the form of se- 
minars which form part of the ordinary 
working week. For what has been done in 
Israel by this method, see Martin Kriesberg, 
“Senior Civil Servants and the Teaching of 
Public Administration in Underdeveloped 


Countries,” International Review of Admi- 
nistrative Sciences, 
(1957), pp. 336-339. 
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Although it would be impracticable 
for the holders of the top political ap- 
pointments themselves to take part in 
courses lasting several months, obvious- 
ly their co-operation, or at least their 
benevolent neutrality, must be secured 
if the courses are to be successful. Close 
attention will need to be given to secur- 
ing this co-operation. Perhaps, once the 
general outlines of the course have been 
decided on, departmental heads and 
their equivalents could be invited to at- 
tend a number of short conferences to 
give advice on some of the details. 
Through participation of this kind, they 
might become interested enough, and 
implicated enough, to cooperate in the 
holding of the courses. 


In the Philippines it would seem that 
the person attending the course should 
be a little, but not too much, below the 
level of bureau director. Tentatively, 
it appears that at present one of the most 
appreciable differences in the amount 
of responsibility between ranks may be 
between bureau director, on the one 
hand, and assistant bureau director and 
the other posts from which promotions 
are sometimes made direct to bureau 
director, on the other. For instance 
Professor Wengert demonstrates that 
the bureau director has continuous and 
demanding contacts with congressmen. 
This kind of work does not seem to be 
nearly so prevalent in the immediately 
subordinate ranks within the bureau. 


The hypothesis just stated requires to 
be tested, for instance by interviewing 
officials who have come up through the 
ranks to the position of bureau direc- 
tor. Accepting it in this paper for the 


14 Egbert S. Wengert, “Some Thoughts on 
Executive Development in the Philippine 
Government,” Philippine Journal of Public 


Administration, Vol. 2, No. 4 (1958). 


want of a more plausible one, the ave- 
rage age of promotion to bureau di- 
rector is approximately 50.46 Presum- 
ably the persons selected for a higher 
executive development course would be 
brighter than the average, and might be 
expected to reach director level by 
about 45. Therefore, the Henley range 
of about 35-40, might also be suitable 
for this country. 


As mentioned earlier, the composition 
of each course would be mixed, being 
drawn from both public and private 
sources. The proportions to come from 
these two sectors have been differently 
determined in different countries; they 
depend largely on the size and develop- 
ment of the public and private sectors, 
respectively. The British Administra- 
tive Staff College draws more members 
from private industry than from gov- 
ernment. The reverse is true in India, 
while in New Zealand the numbers are 
approximately equal. In the Philippines 
it is likely that, unless private econo- 
mic development makes a very rapid 
advance indeed, the proportions might 
resemble the Indian pattern. The essen- 
tial point is that in a country like the 
Philippines where the importance of 
private enterprise is emphasized, but 
where, nevertheless, the Government 
has an essential role to play in foster- 
ing economic development, it is good 
that representatives from both sectors 
should attend these courses, where the 
members are thrown so closely together 
that they are almost compelled to un- 
derstand each other’s problems. 


Although the composition would be 
mixed in terms of origins and _ back- 
ground, the members would be rough- 
ly of the same rank and status, and 


15 Figure obtained from Professor Fran- 
cisco. 
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therefore there should be no particular 
difficulties caused by status differences. 
On this score there would be no need 
to make changes because of the status 
consciousness of Philippine administra- 
tors (as there might be in large gather- 
ings of officials whose ranks varied 
greatly). 


At Henley three months was chosen 
for the length of the course. This was 
the maximum time for which execu- 
tives could be spared from their jobs. 
Even if all the participants are taken 
from below bureau director level, it 
may be difficult to obtain leave of ab- 
sence for course members for as long 
as three months in the Philippines. 
However there is also a minimum time, 
perhaps about two months, if the course 
is to have any appreciable impact. This 
is a view of Marshall Dimock, who says 
that there is a marked change in the 
outlook of the course members round 
about the 10th week, when a new cor- 
porate, or team, outlook develops.'* If 

16 Dimock, op. cit. (quoting an opinion of 
Noel Hall), p. 169. See also Dimock, “Exe- 
cutive Development after Ten Years”, Pub- 


lic Administration Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 
2 (1958), pp. 94-5. 


it is simply impossible to spare a man 
for a long enough consecutive period, 
consideration might be given to holding 
the course in two sections, say by hav- 
ing him attend the course for six weeks, 
then after a break of two months or 
so, take part in a further six weeks’ por- 
tion of the course.!? 


In devising courses for higher execu- 
tive development, the Philippines will 
naturally wish to draw on as wide a 
range of experience as possible and pay 
special attention to particular local needs 
and problems. However, perhaps enough 
has been said to suggest that there are 
certain elements of universality about 
Henley which might make it a possible 
model, with intelligent adaptations and 
variations, for a Philippine course for 
higher executive development. 


17As a matter of interest, the staff col- 
lege course in New Zealand is held in two 
parts. The reason, however, is that the to- 
tal course is so short (only one month) that 
the break between the first, shorter part 
and the second, longer part is intended to 
give the members some time for reading and 
reflection on what the course is all about. 
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The Advanced Management Program 
in the Far East 


By Ramon V. pet Rosario AND AMANDoO M. Matvar 





The Advanced Management Program 
in the Far East is a program for the de- 
velopment of Asian management man- 
power. Now on its fifth year, this eight- 
week program is planned for senior 
executives who are considered by top 
management of their companies or agen- 
cies to possess the capacity of assuming 
greater responsibility in the future of 
their organizations. To fully appreciate 
the value of the program, its brief his- 
tory will be traced. 


Brief History 


With the expansion of business and 


the growth of industry in the Philip- 


pines after the Second World War came 
an increasing demand for competent 
managers to run the organizations. The 
colleges and universities were turning 
out graduates by the thousands but ve- 
ry few of them had the practical “know- 
how”, experience, and skills that com- 
panies were looking for. Many of those 
holding the managerial positions and 
exercising administrative functions did 
not have formal training in manage- 
ment and were learning the hard way 
through “hit or miss” experience. 


The need for an action-oriented and 
practical training for advanced exec- 
utives was very much felt in the Phil- 
ippines in the early 1950’s. At that 


time several business men were sent by 
their companies to attend the Advanced 
Management Program at Harvard, a 
training course which answered the 
needs of the United States. But travel 
to and maintenance in the U.S. was too 
prohibitive to be afforded by many. 
At this point, a group of business 
men decided to do something about the 
serious problem of developing top- 
management personnel. It was then 
that a plan was evolved to bring the 
world-famed Advanced Management 
Program of Harvard to the Philippines. 


All that was needed was a site, a lo- 
cation that would be conducive to re- 
flection and study. The city of Baguio, 
because of its cool and ideal climate, 
its invigorating mountain air, and its 
relative isolation, was selected as the 
site. 


In the autumn of 1954, a proposal was 
made to the then dean of the Harvard 
Business School, Donald K. David, to 
conduct a program at Baguio, manned 
wholly by members of the Harvard fa- 
culty. Dean David considered the idea 
as an imaginative and constructive one 
and gave his approval. Thus a faculty 
of five was recruited to start the pro- 
gram in the summer of 1956. 


The first team was headed by Prof. 
Harry L. Hansen who has since then 
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acted as coordinator and dean of all the 
subsequent programs. Other distin- 
guished professors who composed the 
1956 team were Prof. Franklin E. Folts. 
Prof. George A. Smith, Prof. Charles M. 
Williams, and Prof. Stephen H. Fuller. 


Since 1956, there have been eleven 
Harvard faculty members who have 
come to teach at Baguio. Several of 
them have had repeated experience in 
conducting the Far East program and 
have thus gained in their knowledge 
and understanding of the people in Asia 
and the Far East and their manage- 
ment problems. 


In the session now going on, there 
are again five Harvard faculty mem- 
bers. Each of them have had from 
one to four years previous experience 
in teaching at Baguio. 


Objectives 


The objectives of the program are the 
same as those of the Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Advanced Management Program, 
which have been stated as follows: 


“A primary objective of the program 
is to make the man who participates 
in it a better man in his job whether in 
supervision of production, sales man- 
agement, direction of personnel rela- 
tions, or any other staff or line func- 
tion. Another, and perhaps even more 
significant objective, is the development 
of men for advancement into positions 
of wider responsibility. 

Both these objectives, which naturally 
complement each other, are implement- 
ed by (1) the general influence of an 
approach that demands a broad view of 
business problems, a view that goes be- 
yond the specific departmental or func- 
tional aspects of an individual man’s in- 
terest and embraces the company-wide 


interrelationships among all depart- 
ments and functions; and (2) specific 
training in administrative practices and 
procedures, designed to make each man 
a more effective executive in any posi- 
tion.” 


Study Program 


The study program involves eight 
general and functional areas of the 
business firm. The eight areas, with 
suggestions of some of the problems 
which are involved in each, are: 


A. Top Management Policy Making 
— Diagnosing the company’s present 
condition and prospects as the basis for 
deciding a future course of action; de- 
termining company objectives; organiz- 
ing administrative personnel to carry 
out the plans; appraising and re-ap- 
praising results; and executive devel- 
opment; 


B. New Enterprises — Appraising 
enterprise opportunities; problems of 
raising funds and maintaining financial 
resilience; developing an organization; 
motivating key personnel in uncertain 
environments; and maintaining flexibil- 
ity in a rapidly changing business; 

C. Human Relations — Resolving 
conflicts of purpose and point of view; 
attitudes toward people required by an 
administrator; difficulties in communi- 
cation and understanding; securing of 
cooperation; and motivation of people; 


D. Control — Problems of control of 
operations; usefulness of budgetary 
procedures; planning for the short and 
long term; appraisal of capital invest- 
ment opportunities; 


E. Finance —Summarization of fin- 
ancial facts in balance sheets; income 
and surplus statements; nature and use 
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of working capital; cash budgeting; 
financial planning; 


F. Production — Responsibilities of 
the plant manager; supervision within 
the plants; development and adjustment 
of operating plants; specialization and 
delegation; coordination of operating 
activities; appraisal of results; 


G. Labor Relations — Responsibili- 
ties and attitudes of company and union 
officials; contract negotiations; adminis- 
tration of union agreements; manage- 
ment and union security; and conflict 
and cooperation; and 


H. Marketing — Marketing  objec- 
tives; study of markets; product and 
product line problems; distribution 
channels; pricing; and promotional stra- 
tegy. 


Methodology 


The Harvard case method is used in 
teaching at the program. In a very real 
sense, the executives not only read and 
study, but they “live” business. 


Cases which are descriptions of ac- 
tual business situations in going busi- 
ness concerns are assigned for study. 
They present normal day-to-day pro- 
blems which would ordinarily confront 
an executive. Facts and figures have to 
be studied, plans to be prepared, deci- 
sions to be made, and action to be taken 
in each instance. The participants are 
furnished, as much as possible, with the 
same information as was available to the 
executive who had to go through this 
process in the original case. 


The program is held for a period of 
eight weeks at the Pines Hotel, Baguio. 
The participants, usually numbering 
around 100, are given comfortable quar- 
ters and furnished separate study rooms 


where they can concentrate on their 
reading materials free from disturbance. 


The class is divided into two sections 
of around 50 participants each. The 
sections meet in separate classrooms 
with the professors for discussion of 
assigned materials. 


At the mid-term break, the sections 
are shuffled and participants transferred 
from one section to the other. This as- 
sures a wider range of contact for par- 
ticipants and gives them an opportunity 
tc work with a new set of people in a 
new environment. 

At the very start of the program, the 
participants are also formed into “can 
groups”. These groups are small organ- 
ized teams of eight participants each 
which meet in the evenings, usually 
from 8 to 10 p.m., to discuss the assign- 
ments and cases for the following day. 


The origin of the term “can group“ 
is rather nebulous now, but it started 
at Harvard to designate a group of 
students whose dormitories are adja- 
cent to one another. At the Advanced 
Management Program in the Far East, 
the can groups are utilized not only as 
small discussion groups but also as ad- 
ministrative media in disseminating 
materials and information and in other 
activities involving the _ individual 
groups and the class as a whole. 


These small groups play an important 
part in the process of training. The 
participant is given an opportunity to 
try out his ideas on a small group first 
before participating in the classroom 
discussions. They also furnish exper- 
ience in the dynamics of working out 
problems in a small group of people 
with widely diverse personalities and 
varying interests, skills and _ back- 
grounds. 
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Participants 


Since 1956, there have been 432 ex- 
ecutives who have graduated from this 
program. While most of the participa- 
tion have been from the Philippines, 
being the host country, there have been 
executives coming from many other 
Eastern countries, extending as far as 
Egypt and Lebanon. 


There have been 90 top executives 
from outside the Philippines who have 
attended the Baguio program during 
the past four sessions. The countries 
which have been represented in the 
AMP in the Far East are: Japan, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Burma, Singapore, India, Pakistan, 
Lebanon, Egypt, and the Philippines. 


Of the 342 graduates from the Philip- 
pines, 119 (34.8%) have represented 
either government agencies or govern- 
ment-owned and _ controlled corpo- 
rations. 


In the 1960 session, there are 101 par- 
ticipants all in all, twelve of whom are 
foreign executives. Three more coun- 
tries have sent their first representa- 
tives to the program, namely, Cambo- 
dia, Ceylon and Iran. 


The interest of the Philippine gov- 
ernment in the program is evident in 
the growing number of government re- 
presentation to the program. Of the 89 
participants from the Philippines in the 
present session, 44 participants, almost 
half of the Philippine participation, are 
from government agencies and corpo- 
rations. 


Though the program is financed sole- 
ly from tuition fees, a great deal of its 
success is owed to its sponsors. The 
Executive Training Institute of the 
Philippines (ETIOP), the Management 
Association of the Philippines (MAP), 


the Advanced Management Association 
of the Far East, the Industrial Develop- 
ment Center (IDC), the Philippine As- 
sociation, and the Harvard Club of the 
Philippines have, through their spon- 
sorship, given the necessary moral sup- 
port to the program. The IDC, in ad- 
dition, has often put up 50% of the tui- 
tion fee when the applicant company 
could not afford to finance its represent- 
atives. The International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) and the Ford 
Foundation have lent a big hand in fin- 
ancing and making possible the parti- 
cipation of foreign executives. 


An evaluation of the Advanced Man- 
agement Program in the Far East has 
begun since April, 1960. Replies to the 
follow-up questions have been received 
and have been sent to Harvard Univer- 
sity for tabulation and analysis. In gen- 
eral, the participants gave a favorable 
view of the whole program. The case 
method was particularly praised. The 
only regret of some past Filipino par- 
ticipants over the case method was that 
the cases used were usually American, 
British or Indian; the one or two cases 
on Philippine management problems 
did not exactly satisfy their needs. 


There is no doubt that the Advanced 
Management Program in the Far East 
has contributed its share in generating 
greater management consciousness and 
developing managerial skills and tech- 
niques among the “under-developed” 
areas of the East. But an even greater 
harvest being reaped is the closeness 
and the understanding among these 
countries that is being brought about by 
the program. President Carlos P. Gar- 
cia of the Philippines, in a letter to 
Dean Stanley F. Teele of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, stated: 
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“The AMP in the rar East is do- 
ing more than just training men 
for managerial work. It is also 
aiding Asian countries in still ano- 
ther manner, I am referring to the 
opportunity afforded Filipino and 
“foreign” students from neighbor- 
ing Far Eastern and Middle Eastern 


countries of cultivating enduring 
friendships which will undoubtedly 
go a long way in enabling them to 
better understand each other’s pro- 
blems. The past four years have 
already generated much goodwill 
in this direction.” 
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1960 Legislation Affecting 


Public Administration 


By Hospicio R. Rivera and Aucurio L. CoLLanteEs 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





Administrative Organization: 
R.A. 2664, approved June 18, 1960 


Known as the “Philippine Veterans 
Administration Act.” Creates the Philip- 
pine Veterans Administration by conso- 
lidating the Board of Pensions for Vete- 
rans created by Commonwealth Act No. 
605, the Philippine Veterans Board creat- 
ed by Republic Act No. 65, the Claims 
Office created by Republic Act No. 136, 
the Veterans Back Pay Commission 
created by Republic Act No. 897, and the 
Veterans Claims Commission created 
by Republic Act No. 1889. 


R.A. 2706, approved June 18, 1960 


Creates the Reforestation Administra- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources. This new agency 
will take over the functions of the exist- 
ing Reclamation and Reforestation Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Forestry. 


R.A. 2697, approved June 18, 1960 


Creates the Program Audit Depart- 
ment under the Office of the Auditor 
General, General Auditing Office. Pro- 
vides funds for personnel, equipment, 
and maintenance expenses for the new 
department. 
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R.A. 2699, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends Reorganization Plan No. 10 
by increasing the membership of the Na- 
tional Economic Council to include the 
Secretary of Commerce and Industry 
and a representative of the minority 
party from each house of Congress as 
members. 


R.A. 2678, approved June 18, 1960 


Reorganizes the National Bureau of 
Investigation and provides funds neces- 
sary for the purpose of expansion to pro- 
mote maximum efficiency in the dis- 
charge of its duties. Strengthens the full 
implementation of its functions particu- 
larly those provided under Section 1, 
(a)-(h) of Republic Act No. 157 as 
amended, pertaining to the investigation 
of graft and corruption cases and all 
other forms of crimes and offenses. 


R.A. 2646, approved June 18, 1960 


Increases the number of regional of- 
fices in the Department of Labor from 
eight to twelve. 


R.A. 2618, approved March 22, 1960 


Transfers the administration of the 
Laborer’s Dwelling established under 
Act No. 418 from the Secretary of 
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Labor to the People’s Homesite and 
Housing Corporation. 


R.A. 2655, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends the National Internal Reve- 
nue Code by providing that the Com- 
missioner of Customs and his subordi- 
nates are constituted agents of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the collection of national internal reve- 
nue taxes on imported articles. Creates 
additional positions for a_ collection 
supervisor, supervising collection agents, 
collection agents and collection clerks. 
R.A. 2640, approved June 18, 1960 

Creates a public corporation to be 
known as the “Veterans Federation of 
the Philippines” under the control and 
supervision of the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense. 


R.A. 2620, approved May 25, 1960 


Expands the scope of the medical 
and dental services of the Bureau of 
Public Schools, Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Chartered Cities: 


R.A. 2643, approved June 18, 1960 
Creates the City of San Carlos in the 

province of Negros Occidental. 

R.A. 2668, approved June 18, 1960 
Creates the City of Gingoog in the 

province of Misamis Oriental. 

R.A. 2688, approved June 18, 1960 


Creates the City of Toledo in the pro- 
vince of Cebu. 


R.A. 2672, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends the Charter of the City of 
Cebu by increasing the salaries of the 
chief and assistant chief of police and 


commissioned officers of the city po- 
lice force. 


R.A. 2689, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends the Charter of the City of 
Calbayog by fixing the salary of the 
members of the municipal board at 2,400 
pesos per annum. Under the new law, 
municipal board members will no 
longer be entitled to per diems and tra- 
veling allowances when performing 
their duties within the city. 


R.A. 2709, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends the Charter of the City of 
Pasay by increasing the membership 
of the municipal board from seven to 
ten councilors, excluding the vice- 
mayor who is designated as the pres- 
iding officer of the Board. 


R.A. 2666, approved June 18, 1960. 
Creates three additional positions of 


assistant city fiscal in the City of 
Cebu. 


R.A. 2649, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends the Revised Charter of Que- 
zon City by creating new positions and 
increasing the salaries of city officiais. 


R.A. 2642, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends the Charter of the City of 
Tacloban. Defines the powers and du- 
ties of the city fiscal and raises the 
number of assistant provincial fiscals 
to three. 


Fiscal Measures: 


R.A. 2621, approved May 25, 1960 


Appropriates the sums of one million 
pesos and two hundred thousand pesos 
for relief and aid to fire victims in the 
cities of Cavite and Butuan, respec- 
tively. 
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R.A. 2700, approved June 18, 1960 


The General Appropriations Act for 
the Fiscal Year 1960-1961. Appropriates 
P1,092,919,070 for the operations of the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines from July 1, 1960 to June 
30, 1961. 


R.A. 2701, approved June 18, 1960 


The Public Works Appropriations 
Act. Appropriates P185,485,700 for 
public works to meet long-range pro- 
gram for capital improvements by 
synchronizing the same with previous 
public works appropriations. 


R.A. 2702, approved June 18, 1960 


Appropriates seven million pesos 
yearly from the net profits of the Cen- 
tral Bank to be paid to the general 
fund of the government to form part 
of the revolving rural banks fund. 


R.A. 2695, approved June 18, 1960 


Provides for the disbursement of the 
Portworks Fund. (The Portworks Fund 
is a special fund deposited in the Na- 
tional Treasury consisting of proceeds 
from wharfage fees, harbor fees, berth- 
ing charges, storage charges, net share 
from arrastre charges and all tonnage 
dues collected in our ports.) 


R.A. 2707, approved June 18, 1960 


Exempts the International Rice Re- 
search Institute or its successors from 
the payment of taxes. The exemption 
covers goods imported and owned by 
the Institute to be leased or used by 
members of its staff. 


Under the new law, gifts, donations 
and contributions which the Institute 
may receive from any source or which 
it may grant to an individual or non- 


profit organization for educational or 
scientific purposes are exempt from 
estate, inheritance and gift taxes. Gifts, 
contributions and donations to the In- 
stitute are considered allowable deduc- 
tions for the purpose of determining 
the income tax of the donor. Salaries 
and stipends in dollars, however, re- 
ceived by non-Filipino citizens serving 
on the technical and scientific staff of 
the Institute are subject to income tax. 


R.A. 2656, approved June 18, 1960 


Authorizes the appropriation of funds 
for the operation and maintenance of 
the Philippine National Food and Agri- 
cultural (FAO) Committee. 


R.A. 2626, approved June 17, 1960 


Appropriates the sum of fifty thou- 
sand pesos to defray the expenses for 
the holding of the Eleventh World 
Convention of the Federacion Interna- 
cional de Abogadas in Manila in August, 
1960. 


Judiciary Act Amendments: 


R.A. 2696, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends Section 28 of the Judiciary 
Act of 1948 by increasing the annual 
compensation of the justices of the 
Court of Appeals from thirteen thou- 
sand pesos for the presiding justice 
and twelve thousand pesos for each 
associate justice, to nineteen thousand 
pesos and eighteen thousand pesos, res- 
pectively. . 


R.A. 2682, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends Sections 50 and 52 of the 
Judiciary Act of 1948 by providing one 
additional judge for the Fourth Judicial 
District to preside over the Court of 
First Instance of Tarlac. 
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Labor and Social Legislations: 
R.A. 2714, approved June 18, 1960 


Establishes a Women and Minors’ 
Bureau in the Department of Labor to 
look after the well-being of working 
mothers and safeguard the interest of 
minors. 


R.A. 2628, approved June 18, 1960 


Raises the status of the Apprentice- 
ship Division under the Department of 
Labor to an Office with adequate allot- 
ments to enable the agency to hire 
more personnel and acquire necessary 
facilities. Intensifies the apprenticeship 
training system and creates the Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Council. 


R.A. 2658, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends certain sections of the Social 
Security Act. Provides for the selection 
of personnel of the System to be made 
from civil service eligibles certified by 
the Commissioner of Civil Service and 
subject to Civil Service rules and re- 
gulations. 

States that effectivity of compulsory 
coverage is to take effect at the start 
of operation of the business, instead of 
after two years of operation, and upon 
the employee, on the date of his em- 
ployment instead of at least six months 
prerequisite of employment as provided 
before. 


R.A. 2625, approved June 17, 1960 


Amends Section 234 and 285-A of the 
Revised Administrative Code to ex- 
clude Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
in the computation of vacation and sick 
leaves. 


R.A. 3020, approved August 17, 1960 


Appropriates the sum of ten million 


pesos for the rehabilitation, construc- 
tion or replacement of public buildings, 
including temporary and P.T.A. school 
buildings, roads, bridges, installations, 
and other public services damaged by 
typhoons and floods. 


Regulatory Measures: 


R.A. 2644, approved June 18, 1960 

Regulates midwifery training and 
practice. Creates a Board of Examiners 
for Midwives to be under the supervi- 
sion and control of the President of 
the Philippines. 


R.A. 2674, approved June 18, 1960 


Regulates the practice of dietetics in 
the Philippines. Creates a Board of 
Examiners for Dietetics, making the 
Commissioner of Civil Service execu- 
tive officer of the Board. 


R.A. 2610, approved June 16, 1960 


Declares the protection of the inter- 
est of the consumers to be the national 
policy during periods of short supply 
or unreasonable price levels. Provides 
for the stabilization and checking of 
the spiraling of prices of certain com- 
modities. Directs the President of the 
Philippines, with the aid of the National 
Economic Council, to implement and 
execute the provisions of the Act. Au- 
thorizes the creation of a Price Admi- 
nistration Board and price administra- 
tion committees in provinces, cities 
and municipalities. 


R.A. 2629, approved June 18, 1960 


Known as the Investment Company 
Act. Regulates the operation of invest- 
ment companies in the Philippines. Au- 
thorizes the Securities and Exchange 
Commission tc administer the Act. 
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Revised Administrative Code Amend- 


ments: 


R.A. 2645, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends Section 1674 of the Revised 
Administrative Code by creating three 
additional positions of assistant pro- 
vincial fiscal for the province of Leyte, 
raising the number from six to nine. 


R.A. 2660, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends Section 1674 of the Revised 
Administrative Code by creating three 
additional positions of assistant provin- 
cial fiscal in the province of Samar, 
raising the number from three to six. 


R.A. 2669, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends Section 1674 of the Revised 
Administrative Code by creating addi- 
tional positions of assistant provincial 
fiscal in the provinces of Cebu and 
Pangasinan, raising the number from 


seven to thirteen and from five to eight, 
respectively. 


R.A. 2673, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends Section 1673 and 1674 of the 
Revised Administrative Code as amend- 
ed, requiring among others the increase 
of from four to six years actual prac- 
tice of law as condition precedent be- 
fore one can be appointed to the posi- 
tion of provincial fiscal. 

The amendment under Section 1674 
increases the number of assistant provin- 
cial fiscals for Ilocos Sur from two to 
six. 


R.A. 2683, approved June 18, 1960 


Amends Section 1674 of the Revised 
Administrative Code by creating two ad- 
ditional assistant provincial fiscals for 
the province of Tarlac, raising the num- 
ber from three to five. 
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Wage and Position Classification 


in the Philippines* 


By Louts J. Kroecer and AssocraTEs 





Introduction 


This part of the report is devoted to 
an evaluation of position classification 
and compensation administration in the 
Philippines. 


It constitutes the greater part of the 
total report because in the past year, 
for a variety of reasons, the entire pro- 
gram was threatened through the near- 
abolishment of the Wage and Position 
Classification Office. 


Although many specific cases said to 
need correction were brought to atten- 
tion during this study, no attempt was 
made to judge their merits. The equit- 
able adjustment of individual cases is 
part of the continuing responsibility of 
the WAPCO. 


Attention has been given, instead, to 
suggesting the ways in which the WAP- 
CO can better fulfill its assigned mis- 
sion. 


It is to that end that this section of the 
report is devoted. 


Summary of Conclusions 


The present state of position classifi- 
cation and pay in the Philippines is a 


* This article is Part I of Public Admin- 
istration in The Philippine 1959 (San Fran- 
cisco, August 1959), a Report to the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines through the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration by Louis 
J. Kroeger and Associates. It comprises 
Chapters I to X, inclusive. 


complex of many intricately inter-re- 
lated factors. For a full understanding, 
the full text of this report needs to be 
read. 


For those only generally concerned 
with the matter, this general summary 
of conclusions is submitted. 


1. There are no inherent defects in 
the classification and pay plans. 


2. There are mistakes in detail to be 
corrected. Some are errors in the origi- 
nal plan because of the magnitude of 
the job and some, the lack of under- 
standing of the significance of the facts 
submitted. Some are the results of in- 
ability or failure to keep the plans 
abreast of later developments. 


3. The quality of the technical staff 
is good. Their understanding of their 
problems and of the steps needed to 
solve them is clear. 


4. The technical staff is hampered by 
inadequate administrative leadership 
within the WAPCO. 


5. There are severe handicaps exter- 
nal to the plans themselves. These are 
principally (a) conflicts with civil ser- 
vice laws and procedures; (b) the res- 
trictions of a line item budget; (c) only 
partial implementation of the pay plan; 
and (d) widespread lack of understand- 
ing, due in large part to lack of adequate 
information. 
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6. The WAPCO should return to 
some of the original concepts of its own 
internal operation, which have been neg- 
lected or abandoned. 

7. There needs to be a substantial 
change in attitude by some of the WAP- 
CO staff to re-establish confidence in 
the Office. 

8. Many of the specific complaints le- 
velled at the WAPCO are either un- 
founded or are valid complaints which 
should be directed elsewhere. 

9. There is relatively little recorded 
complaint from one group which consti- 
tutes fully half of the total coverage; 
i.e., the public school teachers. 

10. All obstacles and complaints can 
be overcome by specific remedies set 
forth in detail in this report. 


Summary of Recommendations 


As in the case of the conclusions 
drawn, the recommendations for im- 
provement are necessarily many and de- 
tailed. They must be considered in re- 
lation to the background of discussion 
leading up to them. In the broadest of 
terms, they may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Obtain legislation to establish 
classification and pay principles and 
practices; to create an obligation to ob- 
serve them; and to provide penalties. 

2. Clarify grievance and appeal pro- 
cedures. 

3. Correct other defects by appro- 
priate administrative and technical ac- 
tion. 

4. Re-establish the means for techni- 
cal guidance and coordination as origin- 
ally planned. 

5. Keep the WAPCO staff to full 
strength. 

6. Provide adequate funds for sup- 


ply and travel. 

7. Hasten full implementation of the 
pay plan. 

8. Resolve conflicts in law and in pro- 
cedure, particularly between the Civil 
Service Commission, the budget staff, 
and the WAPCO. 

9. Discourage exemptions from Plans 
1A and 2A. 

10. Clarify the understanding of the 
separate nature of a position and of the 
person holding it. 

11. Place legal restrictions on the 
setting of salary rates in government 
agencies under collective bargaining 
agreements. 

12. Correct departmental malprac- 
tices. 

13. Correct internal malpractices. 

14. Adopt a positive attitude of co- 
cperation and service within the WAP- 
CO, to regain official and public confi- 
dence. 

15. Clarify misconceptions in 
minds of members of Congress. 

16. Maintain an effective program of 
public relations. 

17. Adopt the many specific propo- 
sals of change advanced in connection 
with specific misconceptions and com- 
plaints discussed in this report. 

18. Enlist further technical assistance 
to guide and support the recommended 
courses of action. 


the 


Original Problems and Objectives 


Early in this decade, the Philippine 
Government recognized the need to im- 
prove its administrative operations as 
the means to making the government 
more effective in its contribution to 
economic development and social prog- 
ress. There was concern, too, that the 
demoralization of employees because of 
low and inequitable salaries would lead 
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to widespread corruption in the public 
service. 

Discussion of these problems with the 
U.S. Operations Mission in the Philip- 
pines led to the conclusion that the first 
big step in administrative improvement 
should be to improve salaries. Lacking 
the factual basis on which to equalize 
and adjust salaries, it was further agreed 
that the development of a new pay plan 
should be preceded by a _ systematic 
classification of jobs on the basis of their 
duties and responsibilities. 


In June, 1953, the Philippine Gov- 
ernment contracted with Louis J. Kroe- 
ger and Associates to provide technical 
guidance in the development and instal- 
lation of classification and pay plans; 
and in the process, to train a Filipino 
staff who would assist in the early stages 
and assume full responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the plans upon their 
adoption. 


There is a complete record in the files 
of both governments of the manner in 
which that mission was fulfilled. 


While this work was barely underway, 
Congress created the Government Sur- 
vey and Reorganization Commission to 
plan the complete reorganization of the 
Philippine Government. The authority 
of the Commission included the classifi- 
cation of positions and standardization of 
salaries. At the request of the Govern- 
ment Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission the scope of the contract with 
Louis J. Kroeger and Associates was ex- 
tended to include technical assistance in 
reorganization and the training of a Fili- 
pino staff in that field as well. 


It thus became possible to develop re- 
organization plans and classification and 
pay plans in harmony with each other; 
but more important, it became possible 


to gain adoption of the full detail of the 
latter plans in the form of “reorganiza- 
tion plans.” 

That the problem and the steps needed 
to solve it were as stated above is con- 
firmed by the Introduction to the Sup- 
porting Statement in behalf of Reorgan- 
ization Plans 1A, 2A and 3A, contained 
in the Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission report on “Per- 
sonnel”, dated February 1956. 


Reorganization Plan 1A established 
the classification plan; Plan 2A estab- 
lished the pay plan; and Plan 3A con- 
verted the Wage and Position Classi- 
fication Office from a project operation 
to a regular office in the Budget Com- 
mission. The three plans were approved 
by the Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission on February 6, 
1956; were approved by President Mag- 
saysay and transmitted to Congress on 
February 14, 1956; and became effective 
in the absence of Congressional veto on 
May 5, 1956. 


The Implementing Details, required 
to give final effect to the plans, were 
approved by Executive Orders 277, 278, 
and 279, signed by President Garcia on 
November 7, 1957. 


The extent to which these formal ac- 
tions have or have not accomplished 
the original objectives— and the fur- 
ther steps necessary to reach these ob- 
jectives — is the subject of the remaind- 
er of this report. 


Basic Concepts 


The creation of the classification and 
pay plans was planned to be part of a 
general administrative improvement 
program. Among the many parts of that 
program, two were directly and closely 
related to the success of these plans; ci- 
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vil service reform and performance bud- 
geting. 

Civil Service Reform. Aside from 
countless administrative and technical 
improvements needed to strengthen the 
civil service system, certain basic 
changes in concept were necessary to 
enable the classification and pay plans 
to play their proper part in personnel 
administration. 


1. Testing needed to be converted 
from a system of generalized grades 
of eligibility to one of testing for 
the more precise qualifications im- 
plied by the classification plan. 


2. Restrictions on pay rate related to 
original grade of civil service eli- 
gibility needed to be eliminated. 

3. Close administrative and procedu- 
ral coordination between the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service and the Wage 
and Position Classification Office 
was essential. 


The adoption of R.A. 2260, the “Civil 
Service Act of 1959” should help a 
good deal. However, the fact that revi- 
sion of the civil service law has been so 
long delayed, and that its full implemen- 
tation will take yet longer, has contri- 
buted to complications in the adminis- 
tration of the classification and pay 
plans. Moreover, the new law has not 
fulfilled the need for complete inte- 
gration of concepts, as will be disclosed 
in a later chapter. 


Performance Budgeting. It is not for 
this report to recall the many obvious 
advantages of a performance budget. Its 
great advantage, from the standpoint of 
the subject matter of this report, is that 
it would eliminate the conflict between 
compensation as set by the pay plan and 
the amount authorized for payment in a 
line item budget. Here lies the greatest 


single unsolved problem in giving any 
reasonable effect to the pay plan. 

The point, in brief summary, is that it 
was known from the beginning that the 
classification and pay plans could not 
succeed without corresponding changes 
in civil service law and in budget proce- 
dures. The classification and pay plans 
were adopted. The other changes have 
not yet been fully effective. It is hardly 
fair to charge failure to one element in 
a total program, when its complimentary 
measures are not yet effective. 

While recalling basic concepts, it 
would be well to touch briefly on the 
guiding principles of classification and 
pay administration. 

Classification. The classification of 
positions is based on the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of positions as created and 
assigned by law or by duly constituted 
administrative authority. It is not the 
function of position classification to in- 
fluence organization or the distribution 
of work among employees. Nor is it the 
function of the classification plan, as 
such, to recognize the length and value 
of service or other personal considera- 
tions affecting the employee. These de- 
serve recognition; but not in the classi- 
fication plan. 

Classification is not an end in itself. 
Positions are not arranged into classes 
for an orderly aesthetic effect or for 
intellectual exercise. Jobs are classified 
only as the first necessary step toward 
proper personnel administration. Most 
essential of all the ends served by posi- 
tion classification are (1) the recruiting 
and selection of personnel and (2) their 
fair and equitable compensation. 

The classification plan must be dy- 
namic. It needs to be as flexible as the 
ever changing demands that new econo- 
mic and social aims place on the gov- 
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ernment. The adoption of a classifica- 
tion plan is not a fulfillment, but a 
beginning. The integrity of its basic 
concepts must be maintained; but its 
every detail should be constantly sub- 
ject to searching re-examination and to 
change whenever there is change in the 
facts. This is hardly possible where 
Congress specifies the number and kind 
of positions in full detail. 

Pay. The basic concepts governing 
the pay plan are quite simple: 

1. Equal pay for equal work. 

2. Differences in pay proportionate to 
differences in the difficulty and res- 
ponsibility of work. 

3. Pay in the government generally 
consistent with that prevailing in 
comparable private employment. 

The pay plan has, built into it, the 
means of adjusting the entire plan up- 
ward or downward as economic condi- 
tions require; and also the means of re- 
cognizing quality and length of service 
within reasonable limits. 

Those who establish and administer 
the details of the plan must be ever vi- 
gilant to do so within the general li- 
mits of appropriations by Congress and 
in harmony with Congressional policy. 
It creates an impossible situation, how- 
ever, when Congress seeks to guaran- 
tee adherence to its dictates by specify- 
ing individual rates in a line item bud- 
get. 


General Evaluation of Progress 


A great deal of satisfactory progress 
has been made in the face of adversities 
and criticisms which might have block- 
ed completely the operation of a plan 
less well conceived and less effectively 
supported by the many responsible for 
the classification and pay operation. 


Part of the criticism and difficulty en- 
countered in the first two years that the 
Plans have been in official operation is 
a normal feature of any new classifica- 
tion and pay program. Initial kinks 
have to be ironed out; misunderstand- 
ings have to be resolved; and operating 
ofiicials and employees have to be edu- 
cated to the many advantages the plan 
offers. It is normal, too, for those who 
have been found to be overpaid, or who 
have long enjoyed any other unfair ad- 
vantage the lack of an effective plan 
permitted, to be vocal in their opposi- 
tion. 


Those who must assess the true value 
of the program must keep in mind that 
the outbursts of a vocal minority are not 
the criteria by which the Plans should 
be judged. 

Technique and Content. The technical 
quality of the Plans has been well main- 
tained. Much of the originally trained 
staff is still intact. The staff has gained 
further stature and confidence under the 
pressure of actual administration of the 
plans. 


If the staff could be free of the many 
obstacles to be discussed later, it has the 
knowledge and the ability to fulfill all 
the purposes of a sound classification 
and pay plan. 


Administration. Unfortunately, the 
top administration in the WAPCO is not 
equal to the competence of the tech- 
nical staff. As a result, many of the pro- 
posals originating with the staff for the 
improvement and up-dating of the Plans 
have been nullified by administrative 
action. 


The requirement that all changes in 
the basic plan be referred to the Budget 
Commissioner for final approval has 
been a sound safeguard against too fre- 
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quent and too generous revision of the 
plan; but it is no protection against the 
errors of omission in which the top ad- 
ministrative staff has discouraged or ve- 
toed the efforts of the technical staff. 


Complaints. Complaints against the 
WAPCO have been widespread. They 
resulted in an action by the House of 
Representatives in the last Congression- 
al session which would have abolished 
the WAPCO and eliminated the partial 
salary adjustment already made under 
the Plan. Only strong intervention by 
key officials gained the restoration of the 
organization and the funds in the Se- 
nate. 


The supporters and staff of WAPCO 
should not find great comfort in this 
victory. It was far from vindication. It 
was more an act of clemency — an ex- 
tension of time — another chance. 
Prompt and effective action is needed to 
avert a similar crisis next year. 


Geographic Differential. The original 
pay plan provided a differential in sala- 
ries between the Manila area and the 
other Provinces. The differential was 
based on the finding in the original sala- 
ry survey that such differences prevail 
in private employment. It was assumed 
that such differences were based on dif- 
ferences in the cost of living, and that 
the differential in amounts actually paid 
resulted in equalizing purchasing power, 
hence provided equalized “real wages.” 


Original opposition to this differential 
was based mainly on the contention that 
employment in the distant provinces 
was less attractive for a variety of rea- 
sons, and the salary parity with Manila 
was necessary to induce qualified per- 
sons to go to or remain in those pro- 
vinces. 


Republic Act 2083, approved June 14, 
1958, abolished the geographic differen- 
tial and appropriated P10,800,000 to ad- 
just salaries theretofore subject to the 
differential. Despite the fact that this 
added cost will be a factor in making 
difficult the full implementation of the 
pay plan, the policy question involved 
should be accepted as settled. 


Defects. As would be expected, as the 
Plans went into operation, defects were 
exposed. Whether by oversight, error 
of judgment, lack of understanding, or 
for whatever cause, experience has 
shown faults that planning did not an- 
ticipate. 


These defects are not fatal. They can 
be corrected. The friends and supporters 
of WAPCO should be the first to admit 
that the defects exist, and should be 
quick to correct them. The critics, on 
the other hand, should be equally fair 
by giving this Office encouragement and 
assistance in taking corrective action, 
rather than seeking such drastic action 
as abolishment of the Office. 


The nature of the defects, and what 
ought to be done about them, will be 
discussed more fully later. 


Handicaps. There have been numer- 
ous external handicaps to proper ful- 
fillment of the classification and pay 
plans. They are in no sense the fault or 
responsibility of WAPCO. Most of them 
are beyond the power of WAPCO to 
correct or even to influence. 


These handicaps are discussed at some 
length later in the report. Responsible 
leaders in the Congress and in the Ad- 
ministration will have to understand 
and correct these conditions if the full 
benefits of the classification and pay 
plans are to be gained. 
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Departures from Program 

There are several important respects 
in which the original plan of operation 
has not been observed. They contribute 
to the difficulties the WAPCO has en- 
countered. 

Incomplete Implementation. It was 
intended that 30% of the salary adjust- 
ment required by the plan would be 
made in the first year of its effectivity; 
an additional 35% adjustment was to be 
made in the second year; and the final 
35% in the third year. On this schedule, 
full implementation should have been 
achieved in this year’s budget. Instead 
only the first 30% has been provided. 

It is difficult to convince the emplo- 
yees of the benefits of the plan so long 
as they remain theoretical instead of ac- 
tual. 

Prevailing Rates. It was intended that 
the pay plan would be kept abreast of 
prevailing practices in local private em- 
ployment. A few “spot salary surveys” 
lave been made in critical classes, but 
there has been no general review of sa- 
laries since the original survey in 1954. 
Even when Plan 2A was first implemen- 
ted in 1957, it was already based on out- 
dated information. It is evident that 
the cost of living has been rising and 
that private rates have increased, at 
least partially, to meet this rise. 

The question may properly be raised 
whether there is any point in finding 
that higher rates now prevail when the 
funds have not yet been provided to im- 
plement the 1954 level. 

This good question has good answers: 

1. An up-to-date survey would help 

further convince the Congress that 
government employees are really 
underpaid. 

2. It would hasten the time when the 

employees could be given the full 


justice due them. 

3. It would help sustain the confi- 
dence of the employees by fulfilling 
the original intent of maintaining a 
pay plan which would always be 
abreast of prevailing private pay 
practice. 

An annual pay survey may be too 
costly. Perhaps the economy does not 
shift that fast. But a general survey at 
least each three years is necessary either 
to corroborate existing rates, or to show 
the need to change them. Such periodic 
survey should follow the procedure and 
have the coverage of the original sur- 
vey made in 1954. This is described in 
the publication “Salary Data in the Phil- 
ippines (1954)”, and is supported by 
working papers in the files at the WAP- 
Co. 

Standards Division. The functions of 
this Division, as prescribed in Executive 
Order No. 279, implementing Reorgan- 
ization Plan 3A, are to provide techni- 
cal guidance and coordination. Instead, 
it has been allowed to deteriorate into a 
sort of editorial, report-writing and sta- 
tistical unit. 

Without a strong Standards Division 
there is real danger that the eight Clas- 
sification Divisions will so completely go 
their separate ways that eight different 
classification plans will soon evolve. Not 
only should this Division be used for 
coordination, but it should also make in- 
dependent spot checks to see that the 
other Divisions are performing up to 
standard. 

Primary Responsibility. Another 
feature intended to assure full coordi- 
nation was the concept that each Classi- 
fication Division would have “primary 
responsibility” for certain occupational 
groups common to the agencies served 
by other Divisions as well. The other 
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Divisions were to coordinate their stu- 
dies with the Division having primary 
responsibility. 

The practice of conferring with those 
who have “primary responsibility” has 
declined to the point where, again, there 
is real danger of different plans devel- 
oping which affect closely related kinds 
of positions. 

Staff Advisory Committee. The final 
device for insuring coordination and con- 
sistency of technical standards and prac- 
tices was the Staff Advisory Commit- 
tee, consisting of the Supervising An- 
alysts. The Committee was expected to 
hold regular meetings, with the agenda 
prepared by the Standards Division. It 
was to be the technical tribunal of last 
resort in resolving major problems af- 
fecting the basic classification and pay 
plans. 

The Committee seldom, if ever, meets 
anymore. If it meets, extended discus- 
sion is discouraged. The Director and/or 
Assistant Director attend, and by inter- 
posing their views on decisions early in 
the discussion, discourage the full consi- 
deration of matters before the group. 

Classification and pay techniques do 
not yet have the precise quality of the 
physical sciences. Decisions must be 
made on informed and reasoned judg- 
ment, not on fixed rules. Debate is es- 
sential to the clarification and resolu- 
tion of issues. Exchanges of view are es- 
sential to common understanding and 
common agreement on basic principles 
and practices. 

The decline of the SAC, particularly 
when combined with the weakening of 
the Standards Division and the ignoring 
of the concept of “primary responsibi- 
lity”, illustrates how the lack of admi- 
nistrative understanding has hampered 
the technical service. 


Manuals. It was originally intended 
that manuals of policy and procedure 
would be developed, both for the staff 
and for the guidance of the operating de- 
partments. They were to be kept up- 
to-date as new standards and practices 
were adopted. 

A manual for staff analysts was pub- 
lished in 1957. It has not been kept up- 
to-date. It contains only the basic prin- 
ciples of classification practices, where- 
as it should by now have been supple- 
mented by many specific policies and 
procedures which have developed since 
the plans went into actual operation. 
Some modifications of this Manual have 
been made, but they have been announc- 
ed orally, not by written amendment to 
the Manual. 

A manual for operating departments 
was drafted but has never been publish- 
ed. It is easy to see why misunder- 
standing of WAPCO’s objectives and 
methods is widespread, when there is no 
ready reference work to which the ope- 
rating officials can turn. 

A public relations program limited to 
answering questions and complaints is 
both too little and too late. A good ma- 
nual can anticipate the questions and 
prevent the complaints. 

Procedure. The classification staff is 
trained to analyze the duties and respon- 
sibilities of positions, to group them into 
classes, and to place them in proper sa- 
lary levels. The changing character of 
the government’s many agencies re- 
quires the full attention of the skilled 
staff in this specialized service. The ra- 
tio of one analyst to about 3,000 posi- 
tions is far below a desirable standard, 
even if the analysts could be fully en- 
gaged in their primary responsibility. 

Much of the time of the Classification 
Divisions is diverted to non-technical 
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procedures in the review and approval 
of appointments. Most of these cases do 
not require any classification or pay 
judgment. They require only the appli- 
cation of standard rules and formulas. 
The effectiveness of the Office is weak- 
ened by this diversion of talent. 


Defects in the Plans 


Relatively few defects in the basic 
classification and pay plans have been 
revealed by the operating experience 
of two years. These few can be easily 
corrected by legislation. Even in the ab- 
sence of legislation, they can be correct- 
ed by understanding and cooperation. 

1. There is no legal obligation that 
department heads shall assign duties 
consistent with the employee’s class; and 
shall not assign other duties until and 
unless a change in class or allocation 
shall first have been approved. A pro- 
posed amendment was prepared for the 
last session of Congress to correct this 
deficiency, but it was not considered. 


Pending such legislation, the intent 
could be included in rules which the 
Director of Classification and Compen- 
sation is authorized to issue. Better still, 
the voluntary cooperation of all operat- 
ing officials would accomplish the pur- 
pose without legal requirement. 


2. No penalty is prescribed for viola- 
tions of classification and pay provisions. 
It would be better if none were required. 
It would be ideal if all concerned co- 
operated so fully that no thought of pe- 
nalty need be entertained. 


No one can be so naive as to believe 
that cooperation will be that complete. 
Realism requires that an obligation be 
prescribed and that a penalty for failure 
or violation be imposed. A _ proposed 
penalty was included in the legislation 


mentioned above, but it too failed to 
gain consideration. Such an enactment 
should be sought at the next session. 


3. There may not be enough ranges in 
the basic pay plan. Range 75 does not 
quite reach some of the salaries already 
being paid, particularly in the Central 
Bank. There is agitation to increase 
some of the salaries for high adminis- 
trative and professional positions. This 
report suggests the need for a general 
re-survey of prevailing rates in the pri- 
vate sector, which may result in a gen- 
eral increase. 


Normally, a _ basic plan _ includes 
enough ranges to accommodate necessary 
increases for many years ahead. Addi- 
tional steps will need to be added to the 
basic plan by legislative amendment. 
They should be an extension of the per- 
centage progression on which the Plan 
is based. 


4. No provision was made for airing 
grievances and adjusting appeals. This 
has two aspects: grievances of employ- 
ees which may never reach the atten- 
tion of the WAPCO; and appeals from 
the WAPCO’s own decisions. 


It is said that employees who feel they 
have a legitimate grievance about some 
detail of the way the classification and 
pay plans affect them, find their com- 
plaint cut off within their own agency. 
They believe that the WAPCO’s better 
understanding of their problem might 
cause a satisfactory adjustment. A pro- 
cedure is needed whereby an aggrieved 
employee, after exhausting administra- 
tive remedies within his department, 
may appeal to the WAPCO, which 
should then hear both sides of the case 
and render a decision. Such a proce- 
dure is included in the draft of a Ma- 
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nual intended for operating agencies, 
which has never been issued. 


It has been suggested that appeals 
the WAPCO’s own decisions 
should be elevated to a separate Board 
of Appeals. This has serious drawbacks. 
For such a Board to review technical de- 
cisions intelligently, it would itself have 
to be made up of the best of the tech- 
nicians. There are too few available. 
If such an appellate body were to re- 
verse the WAPCO regularly, it would 
not be long before all adverse decisions 
would be referred to it. If it adopted the 
opposite policy of affirming all decisions, 
it would serve no practical purpose as 
an appellate body. 


from 


The more satisfactory solution would 
be to make each Classification Division 
responsible for decisions initially; and 
to have appeals from such decision re- 
solved by the Director of Classification 
and Compensation after taking into ac- 
count the added independent findings 
and recommendations of the Standards 
Division, the Chief Classification An- 
alyst, and the Staff Advisory Commit- 
tee. 


5. Provision that a subordinate may 
not be paid more than his superior. 
While in general this is a good prin- 
ciple, and it would generally be the ef- 
fect produced by the Plan, there are 
justifiable exceptions. Their prohibition 
by the language of Plan 2A creates dif- 
ficulty. One justifiable exception might 
be a highly specialized professional po- 
sition, which by every standard of job 
evaluation should pay more than an ad- 
ministrative job having nominal admi- 
nistrative supervision over the work. 
Another would be cases in which the 
salary ranges for two classes in a series 
overlap. The incumbent in the lower le- 


vel job might be at the maximum rate 
for his class. A new appointee starting 
in the higher job might at the outset 
have a lower rate. The range, however, 
permits this momentary inequity to be 
eliminated as the employee in the higher 
class is advanced from step to step. 


6. Individual Errors. It would be mi- 
raculous if there were no errors in the 
detai] of the original Plan. Inaccurate 
or incomplete information, lack of un- 
derstanding, lack of time to explore and 
verify every detail, inexperienced staff 
in the early stages of development, and 
a normal degree of human fallibility all 
play their part in the errors. 


None of these errors is fatal to the 
plan. They can be easily corrected by 
the normal processes of revision for 
which the Plans provide. In the limit- 
ed time available for this study, no 
effort has been made to evaluate cases 
of alleged error. If the changes of me- 
thod and concept this report proposes 
are put into effect, the quick correc- 
tion of errors will be a natural result. 


Conclusion. This brief list of defects 
emphasizes that the principal problems 
are not inherent in the Plans them- 
selves. They are caused by internal 
staffing and organizational difficulties 
and by external conflicts and handicaps. 
These are the subjects of the next chap- 
ter. 


Conflicts and Handicaps 


This chapter discusses both the inter- 
nal operating problems and the external 
conflicts and handicaps which are the 
major obstacles to a completely success- 
ful classification and pay program. 


Internal Factors 


Organization. There are several ways 
in which the effect of the present inter- 
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nal organization of the WAPCO contri- 
butes to its difficulties. 


1. The change in the role of the Stand- 
ards Division has weakened the techni- 
cal leadership needed for coordination 
and for upholding professional stand- 
ards. This is particularly true because 
there has been no corresponding substi- 
tution of strong technical leadership at 
any other point in the organization. 


2. The position of Chief Classification 
Analyst having remained vacant until 
after this study began, contributed to 
the lack of needed technical direction. 


3. The decline of the Staff Advisory 
Committee as a vigorous and able in- 
strument for coordination has already 
been reported. 


4. The use of the Assistant Director as 
a review officer on major classification 
and pay changes has created an unfor- 
tunate mixture of administrative and 
technical responsibilities. It cannot help 
but dilute the effectiveness of both. It 
creates a serious bottleneck in the ope- 
ration. And it puts final decision in an 
individual less aware of the facts and 
less familiar with the applicable stand- 
ards than the Classification Division 
from which the proposals originate. 

The corrections suggested by these 
points are: (1) restore the Standards Di- 
vision to the role defined for it in the 
Implementing Details; (2) permit the 
Chief Classification Analyst to function 
effectively as the director of technical 
operations; (3) re-establish the SAC as 
an effective policy and standards coordi- 
nation body; and (4) limit the Assistant 
Director to general administrative du- 
ties, not including technical review or 
technical decision. 


Staffing. Generally speaking, the staff 
has held together remarkably well in the 


face of criticism and threats to the very 
existence of WAPCO. 

In those cases where some staff mem- 
bers have left, replacements have not al- 


‘ways been made. It is essential that this 


‘staff be held at full strength. If WAP- 
CO cannot keep fully abreast of chang- 
ing facts, and cannot revise the plans to 
meet them, the time will soon come 
when it will be necessary to repeat a 
major survey to bring the Plans back 
into line. The cost and confusion of such 
a periodic major undertaking can be 
avoided at much less cost by keeping the 
staff to strength. 


It is particularly important to keep the 
staff of Senior Analysts at authorized 
strength. In fact, when the next budget 
is submitted, it would be well to consi- 
der providing an additional Senior for 
each Division. This would provide the 
understudies and supporting technical 
strength necessary to meet unexpected 
departures of top personnel. 


There are mixed reports about the 
quality of new recruits. Some are said 
to be excellent, others to be below the 
standards originally set. Arrangements 
should be made with the Civil Service 
Commission to hold special examina- 
tions designed to test aptitude for this 
kind of work. Recruiting efforts should 
be directed at the best of the output of 
the Institute of Public Administration, 
or any comparable educational program. 


The practice of appointing new an- 
alysts below the authorized rate of pay 
is contrary to the very principles this 
Office stands for and cannot help but lo- 
wer the quality of staff. The practice 
should be corrected at once. 


The training of new staff has reported- 


ly been kept up to the original stand- 
ards. 
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Funds. Money, or rather the lack of 
it, has been the principal villain in the 
difficult life of WAPCO to date. 

The failure of Congress to provide 
complete implementation of the pay 
pan is, of course, the most serious of 
these money problems. 


Bui even in the internal operation of 
the WAPCO, lack of funds poses pro- 
blems. Lack of sufficient funds for sup- 
plies has handicapped the Office in 
publicizing such revisions in the Plans 
as have been made. These Plans can- 
not operate unless the operating depart- 
ments know their details. They cannot 
know the detail if the paper on which 
to put them cannot be bought. 

More serious is the limitations of 
funds for travel. WAPCO is criticized 
for acting on insufficient facts or for 
acting on false facts submitted by the 
departments. There is no way to avoid 
these faults except by having analysts 
in the field a large part of the 
time to verify the facts by interview and 
observation. Even if every statement of 
duties submitted were complete and ac- 
curate, the analysts should see the jobs 
in operation to understand them fully. 
These analysts gain no special insight at 
the moment of their appointment, nor 
can they learn the true nature of hun- 
dreds of different occupations by read- 
ing or hearing about them. They must 
see each job in its setting. 

Travel funds are needed particular- 
ly for the Classification Division serving 
departments to which a large part of the 
classification responsibility has already 
been delegated. There needs to be fre- 
quent inspection to assure that delegated 
responsibility is discharged according to 
standards. 

Physical Plant. The standards of per- 
formance of any organization are affect- 


ed by the surroundings in which the 
work is done. In the past two years 
there has been a noticeable decline in 
the orderliness and cleanliness of the 
WAPCO quarters. It is not a major mat- 
ter but a degree of pride in organiza- 
tion and in performance can be restored 
by creating pride in surroundings. 


External Factors 


Coverage: Exemptions. The original 
coverage intended for the classification 
and pay plans was comprehensive. Now, 
there is a steady pressure for exemp- 
tion from the plans. 


The reason for comprehensive cover- 
age is obvious. Regardless of kind of 
work and regardless of manner of ap- 
pointment, all officers and employees 
are paid in pesos; and the number of 
pesos their positions command should be 
in proportion to duty and responsibility 
and related to the prevailing rates in pri- 
vate employment. 


It is fallacious to argue that some po- 
sitions should be exempt because of 
their confidential, technical or other 
characteristics. These may be reasons 
for exempting their appointment from 
civil service procedures, but the same 
reasoning does not extend to justify ex- 
emption from classification and pay 
standards. 

Every effort to exempt positions, 
groups of positions or entire organiza- 
tions from classification and pay should 
be vigorously resisted. All those already 
exempted should be brought back under 
the Plans if at all possible. Those who 
have gained exemption may, in fact, be 
among the first to ask to be taken back 
under the Plans. The history of exemp- 
tion in other places has been that the 
exempt groups are often overlooked in 
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any later general adjustment made for 
the benefit of those under the Plans. 


One argument for exemption will al- 
ways be that certain positions have un- 
usual characteristics which cannot be 
classified and compensated according to 
the standards applied to meet other posi- 
tions. The example of scientists engaged 
in pure research is a case in point. This 
is a good premise, leading to a wrong 
conclusion. 


Some kinds of positions do require se- 
parate treatment. The original Plan re- 
cognized this by providing a “prepara- 
tion” basis for compensating teachers. 
Similar variations in plan can be — and 
should be — developed for other special 
occupations and professions. 


Exemption by opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is difficult to understand 
and accept. Plan 1A was approved by 
Congress and the President. It states 
the coverage of the plan in clear and un- 
mistakable terms. With all due respect 
to the superior legal knowledge and au- 
thority of the Department of Justice, it 
is impossible to understand how _ this 
language can be construed, for example, 
to exempt the employees of the General 
Auditing Office. The Constitution di- 
vides the pewers of government among 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments. The GAO being neither 
legislative nor judicial, must necessarily 
be executive. Plan 1A includes the 
entire Executive Department, with spe- 
cific exceptions, no one of which could 
possibly be interpreted to include the 
GAO. This view has now been affirm- 
ed by the Cabinet, to bring GAO em- 
ployees back under the Plans. 


Opinions of the Department of Justice 
on question of exemption have been uni- 
lateral. The question has been raised 


by the interested party and the opinion 
has been handed down without consul- 
tation with the WAPCO to help deter- 
mine the facts and reasoning for original 
inclusion under Plans 1A and 2A. The 
Director of Classification and Compen- 
sation should make representations to 
the Department of Justice, requesting 
an opportunity to submit an advisory 
memorandum in the event of any fur- 
ther efforts at exemption by interpreta- 
tion. 

Exemptions by legislative action, 
whether by a direct provision for exemp- 
tion or by separate specific salary set- 
ting bills, will undoubtedly be attempt- 
ed as long as the principles of classifica- 
tion on compensation standardization 
are not fully accepted. The President 
should be urged to hold firm in vetoing 
all such special measures, stressing each 
time that the action is taken to maintain 
the integrity of the Plans. 

Some government corporations are 
said to have sought exemption by taking 
advantage of the fact that the term “qua- 
si-public government corporation”, as 
used in Plan 1A, is not further defined. 
At the risk of again venturing into the 
field of legal interpretation, it should be 
pointed out that the term was clearly 
defined in other reorganization plans ap- 
proved by the Government Survey and 
Reorganization Commission. The fact 
that the other plans were vetoed by the 
Congress does not alter the record of 
clear intent that the term “quasi-public 
government corporation” as used by the 
Commission in one of its Plans was to 
have the meaning specifically given it in 
another. 


As explained in the GSRC report on 
“Government Corporations” accompany- 
ing Reorganization Plan 75 (February 
1956) “Quasi-Public Corporations” were 
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to be those closely associated with the 
functions of regular government agen- 
cies, whereas “Private Government Cor- 
porations” were to be those operating in 
the commercial or industrial field, under 
government control and with a degree 
of government protection. 


Partial Implementation. Much of the 
criticism of WAPCO is the natural re- 
sult of disappointment that the promise 
of systematic and full adjustment to the 
pay plan has not yet been fulfilled. Not 
only does this mean that thousands of 
employees are not yet receiving the mi- 
nimum salary to which they are said to 
be entitled, but others already within 
their salary range are barred from ad- 
vancement until the minimum has been 
fully gained. 


It needs to be said over and over again 
that the failure to implement has not 
been the fault of the WAPCO. That Of- 
fice cannot appropriate funds. 


Even while reiterating that point, it 
must be acknowledged that WAPCO has 
been partially responsible for the failure 
to implement. Influential members of 
Congress have said that whenever the 
WAPCO administrators adopt a more 
flexible and reasonable attitude, imple- 
mentation will be forthcoming. Without 
yielding blindly to every political pres- 
sure, it is imperative that the Office 
should adopt a more cordial attitude in 
its departmental and Congressional re- 
lations. 


The manner in which implementation 
is sought in the budget is another key 
to the situation. The funds for the first 
30% adjustment were appropriated as a 
lump sum, to be distributed in accord- 
ance with the requirements of Plan 2A. 
This kind of flexibility is highly desir- 
able. 


However, in the following year, rath- 
er than having revised each authorized 
salary to include the 30% adjustment, 
the authorized salary was repeated at 
the original amount, and the 30% was 
again shown as a separate lump sum. 
This has the effect of encouraging an- 
nual Congressional scrutiny of an ad- 
justment already approved. As addition- 
al adjustments are made, the continua- 
tion of this practice will tend to height- 
en Congressional interest and encour- 
age criticism as the total amount grows 
larger. 


Once a partial adjustment has been 
made, it is legitimately a part of the au- 
thorized salary. It should thereafter be 
shown as such. Only the new and ad- 
ditional adjusiment required each year 
to progress to full implementation 
should be shown as a separate lump sum 
item. 


It is entirely possible that much of 
the cost of full implementation could be 
absorbed by the agencies without addi- 
tional appropriation. The necessary leg- 
islation to accomplish this might be en- 
acted by Congress if it were properly 
shown that the net result of the admi- 
nistrative flexibility this would require 
would be a more efficient and economi- 
cal operation. 


Departments should be authorized 
to make salary adjustments toward the 
full implementation of Plan 2A just as 
rapidly as they can produce savings to 
be applied to this purpose in any of the 
following ways: 


1. By not refilling vacant positions. 


2. By refilling vacancies at a rate low- 
er than that paid a terminated em- 
ployee, provided the new rate is 
within Plan 2A. 
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3. wens reduction of staff, provided that 
no such reduction will so impair 
public service that restoration of 
such jobs would have to be sought 
in a subsequent budget. 


This would be a departure from the 
original thought that all agencies should 
progress to full implementation at a uni- 
form rate. On the other hand, it is un- 
fair to handicap the agencies who can 
improve their fiscal management by 
holding them back to the pace and level 
of the few agencies unwilling or unable 
to adopt sound practices. 


A variation on this proposal was pro- 
vided in Section 6 of Executive Order 
278, implementing Plan 2A; but it has 
not been made effective. Savings were 
made, as expected, but there was still 
an insufficient cash balance in the Trea- 
sury to finance adjustments. 


Should it prove that full implementa- 
tion from existing funds is not possible, 
every effort should be made to obtain 
the necessary added appropriations. The 
nation is obviously faced by critical fi- 
nancial problems. Yet it is hardly fair 
to single out government employees to, 
in effect, finance part of the deficit. The 
amounts dedicated to frankly labelled 
“pork barrel” projects would do more 
for good government and sound econo- 
my, and would be better politics, if ap- 
plied to salary adjustments. 


The argument is sometimes heard that 
rather than increase salaries, the funds 
should be spread thinner to provide em- 
ployment for more people. This is false 
reasoning. No government has ever 
solved its unemployment problem by 
putting everyone on the public payroll. 
It is far better to streamline the organ- 
ization and pay adequate salaries to at- 
tract the able public servants who can 


in turn solve economic problems to ame- 
liorate unemployment. 


Conflicting Law. Provisions of law 
which are contradictory will have to be 
reconciled. 


1. A provision, such as that in the 
1959 Appropriations Act, that classifica- 
tion and pay changes approved by WAP- 
CO should have no effect until approved 
by Congress, was most unfortunate. The 
Congress should rightfully expect all 
such actions to be taken within the gen- 
eral limits of appropriations and consist- 
ent with the authorized functions of 
agencies; but to seek that end — or 
whatever other end may have been in 
mind — by the provision cited above, 
suspended the effectiveness of the classi- 
fication and pay plans and created much 
of the general dissatisfaction for which 
WAPCO was then blamed. Much criti- 
cism could have been averted, on the 
other hand, if the WAPCO had pro- 
cessed all changes proposed throughout 
FY 1959 and submitted them for inclu- 
sion in the 1960 budget. Only a relative- 
ly few such cases were processed. 

2. The great bulk (“bulk” in its most 
literal sense) of the annual appropria- 
tions act inhibits both good fiscal prac- 
tice and good personnel practice. It is an 
idle act for the Congress and President 
to have said in Reorganization Plans 1A 
and 2A that positions shall be classified 
according to their duties and responsi- 
bilities, and that a pay plan shall be 
created and administered according to a 
certain set of principles, when those 
same officials by another document of 
equal legal weight — the appropriation 
act — have set down details of job title 
and salary different from those in Plans 
1A and 2A. 
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It would not even ease the situation if 
the appropriations act conformed in eve- 
ry detail with Plans 1A and 2A, for such 
detail would still be frozen by law for 
a fiscal year. The answer lies in lump 
sum appropriations, subject to adminis- 
tration in keeping with certain princi- 
ples, including those provided in Plans 
1A and 2A. 


It is the practice of many other leg- 
islative bodies to require line item de- 
tail in support and explanation of bud- 
get requests; but once the requests are 
understood and modified by whatever 
general terms the legislators choose, the 
appropriation is then made in lump 
sums, to be administered with such 
flexibility as changing circumstances re- 
quire. 

3. Conflicts and inconsistencies be- 
tween the civil service law and Plans 
1A and 2A need to be resolved. 


It is significant that the word “class” 
is nowhere mentioned in the new civil 
service law. It is provided that the 
WAPCO shall eventually be transferred 
to the Civil Service Commission, yet 
there is no evidence that those who 
wrote this new law understand the sig- 
nificance of Plans 1A and 2A as a part 
of the civil service system. 


Worse yet, there are provisions relat- 
ing over-all minimum and maximum sa- 
laries to general grades of civil service 
eligibility, which again show a complete 
failure to grasp the significance of Plans 


1A and 2A. 


One alleged conflict seems to be no 
conflict at all when the legislative his- 
tory is reviewed. The Civil Service 
Commission has held that all changes in 
classification made by Plan 1A are sub- 
ject to the eligibility of the incumbent. 
It is abundantly clear, on the other hand, 


that both the GSRC and the Congress 
intended that eligibility should be auto- 
matically conferred in the new classes in 
order to avoid the confusion that would 
otherwise ensue. 


Section 4 of Plan 1A provides in part: 


“Upon the initial allocation of posi- 
tions to classes, as herein provided, 
any incumbent in such position who 
holds a permanent appointment and 
who has any grade of civil service 
eligibility shall be deemed to be ap- 
pointed in that position and class in 
the same manner and with the same 
rights as if he had qualified and had 
been appointed through competitive 
examination...” 


Section 33 of Republic Act 2080, 
the appropriations act for FY 1959, was 
even more sweeping in its effect on the 
same point, as follows: 


“The change of designation of any 
position autherized in this act due to 
the classification of such positions in 
accordance with the WAPCO plan 
shall not affect the tenure of office of 
the incumbent, shall not constitute a 
demotion either in rank or salary nor 
result in a change of status or assign- 
ment and the incumbent shall in all 
cases be deemed to have been appoint- 
ed in that position and class.” 


Lest it be contended that this provi- 
sion was nullified by the later enactment 
of the “Civil Service Act of 1959”, the 
above language is repeated again as Sec- 
tion 31 of Republic Act 2300, the appro- 
priations act for FY 1960 — a still later 
enactment. 


Position vs. Person. It is essential 
to keep in mind the distinction between 
“position” and “person” in classification 
and compensation administration. 
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A “position” is a set of duties and res- 
ponsibilities. It may be filled or vacant; 
and it remains the same regardless of 
who fills it. The position may be chang- 
ed by reorganization or re-assignment 
of duties, subject to established policy 
and procedural considerations. When 
this occurs, the classification and pay of 
the position are changed according to 
one set of principles. What happens to 
the person in the position is subject to 
quite a different set of principles. The 
position is included in a class, and the 
class is assigned to a salary range — 
all without regard to the person holding 
the position. 


The person qualifies for appointment 
by civil service examination, or by tem- 
porary appointment under certain condi- 
tions. When he is appointed to a posi- 
tion in a certain class, he is entitled 
to a rate of pay determined in part by 
the pay plan and in part by his own sta- 
tus and length of service. 


All laws, regulations and directives 
which fail to recognize these distinctions 
contribute to the confusion which is the 
source of some of the criticism levelled 
at the WAPCO. All such laws, regula- 
tions and directives must be brought in 
harmony with these distinctions if the 
plans are to succeed. 


Lack of Coordination. Partly because 
the foregoing distinctions have not been 
fully understood and accepted and part- 
ly for other reasons, there is something 
less than smooth and complete coordina- 
tion between the several organizations 
necessarily involved in the classification 
and pay process. It would profit little 
to try to identify the many ways in 
which this coordination has failed. It 
is more important to establish it as it 
should be. 


1. The process starts with the operat- 
ing agencies. It is their organization and 
assignments of duty which the classifi- 
cation plan reflects. In every classifica- 
tion action, the agency should provide 
complete and accurate detail about the 
job involved; should follow the proce- 
dures and standards prescribed by the 
WAPCO; should abstain from making 
commitments to the employee until cer- 
tain that the action has been approved; 
and should open its records and opera- 
tions to WAPCO inspection. 


2. Determining the class to which a 
position is to be allocated, or whether 
a new class is required, or a reassign- 
ment of the class from one pay grade to 
another is justified, are all the responsi- 
bility of the WAPCO. If a new appoint- 
ment is involved, the qualifications or 
eligibility of the proposed appointee is 
not the concern of the WAPCO, nor is 
any question of classification or pay the 
concern of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


3. Since the question of what eligi- 
bility is required depends on what kind 
of job is being filled, no determination 
should be made by the Civil Service 
Commission until the WAPCO has first 
verified the allocation and salary. 


4. The budget staff is properly con- 
cerned with departmental programs and 
the amounts appropriated to support 
them. When authorization for a new 
program is sought, the budget staff 
should require that a proposed staffing 
pattern be referred to the Management 
Service for review as to organization and 
tc the WAPCO for tentative classifica- 
tion based on all available information 
about probable duties. In the prepara- 
tion of the annual budget — particularly 
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as long as the line item practice persists 
— the budget staff shculd never permit 
a department to change any items with- 
out WAPCO approval, nor should the 
budget staff ever under any circum- 
stances make such changes itself. 


If the parties concerned will all accept 
their proper role as just defined, and 
will cooperate in correcting all proce- 
dures and practices in conflict there- 
with, confusion will be dispelled. 


The most serious handicap to the ne- 
cessary accord will be the prevailing at- 
titude of disdain, if not distrust, between 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
WAPCO. If there are individuais who 
have strong personal feelings toward 
each other, they cannot, in the interest 
of the public service, let those feelings 
continue to impair relations between the 
offices. Both offices exist but to serve 
the operating departments. Their func- 
tions supplement and depend on each 
other. For them to fail or refuse to work 
together, virtually as one, is a serious 
personal and administrative failure. 


Some will argue that the answer lies 
in the immediate transfer of the WAP- 
CO to the Civil Service Commission. It 
would be a tragic mistake at this time. 
The Civil Service Commission has much 
to accomplish yet before it is in com- 
plete control of the responsibilities al- 
ready assigned to it. Moreover, if the 
WAPCO were transferred to the Com- 
mission now, in the face of the evident 
lack of understanding and sympathy 
with the purposes of the classification 
and compensation plans which now pre- 
vails there, the plans would be destroy- 
ed. 


The Civil Service Commission and the 
WAPCO must both show that they can 
work together in effective coordination 


and harmony before any step is taken 
toward their required merger. 


Negotiated Wage Rates. There is a 
serious conflict with Plan 2A in those 
agencies where all or part of the em- 
ployees belong to organizations which 
have negotiated agreements with the 
management, including agreement on 
rates of pay. 


There is no way to compromise this 
conflict. If Plan 2A must be amended 
to fit every different agreement, it will 
soon be but a summary of agreements, 
varying in its detail until the last sem- 
blance of standardization of pay is obli- 
terated. Moreover, if the plan is amend- 
ed to accommodate every agreement, it 
would be an open invitation to all em- 
ployees to organize and negotiate. 


This is not a question of an attitude 
toward the right of employees to or- 
ganize and negotiate. It is rather a ques- 
tion of whether a government can de- 
legate to its agents and employees the 
right to reach agreements which, in ef- 
fect, set the level of appropriations and 
require the levy of taxes to foot the bill. 


Nor does any proposed limitation on 
negotiated rates mean that the Plan 2A 
rates are necessarily less adequate than 
those sought by negotiation. In the NDC 
Textile Mill controversy, for example, 
the labor union sought only to maintain 
the Plan 2A rates against a management 
effort to reduce them. In fairness it must 
then be reported, on the other hand, that 
in the GSIS controversy, the manage- 
ment used Plan 2A rates to support its 
position against the higher demands of 
the union. 

Apparently this is an issue which will 
have to be resolved by law, since in the | 
absence of specific law governing the 
public service, the courts and the De- 
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partment of Justice will necessarily in- 
terpret and apply the general laws and 
practices governing industrial relations. 
A decision of the Court of Industrial Re- 
lations handed down June 29, 1959, 
in the case of GSIS Employees As- 
sociation vs. the Government Service 
Insurance System, upheld the validity of 
Plan 2A in this instance. Whether the 
decision will control if the question is 
posed in different form, or whether it 
would apply to other than government 
corporations, cannot be clear from this 
one decision. 


If a special law is necessary, it should 
assert that because of the effect on po- 
wers of taxation and appropriation, it is 
not in the public interest to permit rates 
of pay or related “fringe benefits” to be 
negotiated in any of the following agen- 
cies of government: 


1. Those which perform purely gov- 
ernmental functions. 


2. Those which are supported in 
whole or in part by funds derived 
from general obligation bonds, gen- 
eral or specific taxes, licenses, fees 
or other levies not set as a price for 
goods provided or services render- 
ed; or which were so supported in 
whole or in part in the past for 
which reimbursement has not yet 
been made to the national treasury. 


3. Those which are the trustees and 
administrators of funds required 
by law to be committed to their cus- 
tody and management. 


4. Those created for the express pur- 
pose of regulating or influencing 
any segment of the economy. 


The first two categories are self-ex- 
planatory. The third can be illustrated 
by the Government Service Insurance 


System or the Philippine Charity 
Sweepstakes Office; the fourth by the 
National Marketing Corporation. 


It should be further provided that 
there is a prima facie assumption that 
all agencies of government fall into 
some one of the above categories; and 
that no strike or other duress may be 
employed by any individual or group to 
force the negotiation of compensation 
until a determination has been made by 
the Secretary of Justice that an agency 
does not fall into any one of such ca- 
tegories, which determination must be 
concurred in by the Budget Commis- 
sioner, the Civil Service Commissioner 
and the Secretary of Labor to be fully 
effective. 


In brief, the possibility of negotiating 
wage rates would be limited to agencies 
of government (1) not performing gov- 
ernmental functions; (2) whose funds 
are derived solely from the sale of goods 
and services; and (3) whose non-gov- 
ernmental functions are not intended to 
regulate or influence any segment of the 
economy. 


Departmental Malpractices. The 
WAPCO can never be big enough and 
strong enough to succeed in the face of 
persistent, deliberate malpractices by 
the operating agencies. 


The effectivity of the Implementing 
Details for Plans 1A and 2A was several 
times deferred. The operating agencies 
took advantage of this delay — if in- 
deed they did not cause it for this very 
purpose—to shift personnel and to 
make pay adjustments which they knew 
would not be authorized after the plans 
took effect. When some of these actions 
have since backfired, or produced un- 
expected results, the tendency has been 
to blame the WAPCO. 
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Public administration is a serious bu- 
siness and a solemn trust. It is not a 
game to be played with smart-aleck dis- 
regard for principle. The classification 
and pay plans are not a checker board 
over which persons are to be shuffled 
for either gain or amusement at beat- 
ing the game. 


Part of the fault for departmental 
malpractice lies with the WAPCO. Its 
failure to tell its story widely and often; 
its failure to issue a manual of instruc- 
tions; and its inability to have more staff 
do more field work, are all contributory 
factors. 


But all this does not relieve the de- 
partments of their responsibility to help 
administer these plans honestly. The 
record is replete with the malpractices 
here under discussion. Only a few are 
mentioned below. 


1. The 1960 appropriations act con- 
tains over 600 cases in which operating 
agencies succeeded in having individual 
items amended without regard to Plans 
1A and 2A. With few exceptions they 
seek either to raise salary, to change as- 
signments, or to change a staffing pat- 
tern. President Garcia’s stern admo- 
nishment in his item veto message, and 
his directive that none of these changes 
be implemented, should serve to dis- 
courage this brand of malpractice in the 
future. 


2. As positions become vacant at the 
higher authorized salaries, employees 
are being shifted into them to take ad- 
vantage of the higher salary, but with- 
out change in duty. Even if the em- 
ployee has the higher eligibility, if there 
is not a true vacancy requiring the new 
employee to assume the duties of the 
vacant position — not continue his own 
old duties—there is a clear violation 


of all that systematic job classification 
tries to accomplish. 


3. It is alleged that employees and 
their agency heads connive in the pre- 
paration and approval of job descrip- 
tions that do not resemble the facts. 
Many are patent paraphrases of official 
class specifications, submitted to gain a 
higher allocation without any founda- 
tion in fact. This differs from direct 
malversation of funds only in the me- 
thod used. The formal steps needed to 
discourage this practice are to require 
all classification information to be at- 
tested to under penalty of perjury, to 
provide that the willful preparation or 
endorsement of a false statement is pu- 
nishable, and to provide a penalty. The 
additional practical steps needed to stop 
the practice are more extensive field 
verification of these statements and a 
constant campaign of education to gain 
acceptance of the purposes and stan- 
dards of the classification plan. 


4. Some agencies are reported to 
give a semblance of fact to their re- 
quests by the temporary shifting of 
tasks to the employee to be favored. 
All that has been said about outright 
falsification of information can also be 
applied to this deception. 


5. It is alleged that not all malprac- 
tice is in the operating agencies — that 
members of the WAPCO staff have 
been careless in their field inspections 
or have connived in improper actions, 
and that some have sought employment 
for friends and relatives in the agencies 
they serve, presumably in exchange for 
favorable action on doubtful cases. 
There has been no time during this 
short study to investigate such charges. 
The appropriate authorities should in- 
vestigate them promptly and vigorously. 
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If there is any evidence of truth found 
in the charges, the fullest possible mea- 
sure of discipline should be meted out. 
The integrity of the WAPCO must be 
maintained above a whisper of doubt. 
There must be no room in this office 
for skeptics, scoffers and manipulators. 


Congressional Attitude. The narrow 
margin by which the WAPCO survived 
the last session of Congress stresses the 
need to understand first, and then 
change, the attitude of Congress toward 
the function of the agency. The sur- 
vival of the agency was not a triumph 
of its principles and practices. It was 
but the result of the pleas of its sup- 
porters, who barely gained for it ano- 
ther year of grace in which to redeem 
itself. 

The principal Congressional comments 
include: 


1. The WAPCO has taken away the 
prerogative of Congress to set 
salaries. 


2. The agencies go to WAPCO to 
get salary increases, thus forcing 
Congress to increase appropria- 
tions. 

3. Jobs are classified without full 
knowledge of the facts. 


4. The WAPCO dces not explain its 
actions but instead assails any 
who questions them. 

5. There are complaints from all 
quarters, therefore something 
must be wrong. 


Whether justified or not, these and 
other Congressional opinions cannot be 
taken lightly. The Congress legislates, 
it appropriates and it taxes. By legis- 
lation it can grant or withhold adminis- 
trative authority, subject only to the 
powers vested in the Executive by the 


Constitution. By its powers of taxation 
and appropriation it can support or 
deny support to any function or agency. 
It is incumbent, therefore, on all inter- 
ested parties to be sure that the mem- 
bers of Congress understand the full 
significance of the Classification and 
Pay Plans. 


This is the record: 


1. Before Plans 1A and 2A were 
developed, salaries were proposed by 
the agencies and approved by Congress. 
There were no standards and no uni- 
formity. Congress was beset by special 
interest groups and favorable action on 
their requests compounded the confu- 
sion and inequity. 

2. In the absence of any guiding 
standard, Congress over a period of 
years met the pressure of the mounting 
cost of living by raising the minimum 
salary only —not a minimum for dif- 
ferent classes, but a flat minimum. As 
a result, in 1954 almost 50% of all gov- 
ernment employees were found to be 
at the minimum salary of P1440, re- 
gardless of differences in rank and as- 
signment. 


3. Pre-war Congress recognized the 
problem by creating a Salary Standard- 
ization Board, but for lack of staff and 
technical standards, it failed. 


4. The full detail of Plans 1A and 
2A were reviewed by the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commission, 
two-thirds of the members being mem- 
bers of Congress. 


5. Plans 1A and 2A were approved 
by the GSRC, approved by the Pres- 
ident, and allowed to become law in 
the absence of any action by Congress 
to the contrary. Lest it be forgotten, 
however, these and other reorganization 
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plans did not merely lapse into law. 
They were carefully studied and vigo- 
rously discussed in committee and on 
the floor in each chamber. 


6. After still further deliberation, the 
Implementing Details required to give 
the Plans final effect were carefully 
considered by the GSRC and issued as 
Executive Orders of the President. 


Thus, by orderly process, the Con- 
gress and the President assigned a dif- 
ficult, detailed and exacting task to an 
administrative agency technically 
equipped to do its job. Having made 
this important public policy decision, 
the Congress and the President should 
give the WAPCO the understanding 
and the support it needs, along with po- 
licy guidance to insure that salary le- 
vels and practices are in keeping with 
Congressional and Administration ob- 
jectives. It follows, of course, that the 
WAPCO must strive to merit that sup- 
port, must operate consistent with po- 
licy, and must provide a full account 
of its stewardship. 


Before leaving the subject, it would 
be well to go back to comment on the 
principal attitudes ascribed to the mem- 
bers of Congress. 


1. “The WAPCO has taken away 
the prerogative of Congress to set sala- 


ries 


The WAPCO has taken away noth- 
ing. Its authority snd _ responsibility 
was conferred on it by due process. 
Congress still has over-all control by 
appropriation. It can regain the de- 
tailed control any time it wishes. It 
should reflect leag before doing so, 
however, on the difficulty — and indeed 
the political hazard — inherent in try- 
ing to determine the duties and set a 


fair rate for each of over 200,000 posi- 
tions. 


2. “The agencies go to WAPCO to 
get salary increases, thus forcing Con- 
gress to increase appropriations.” 


The agencies on the other hand, com- 
plain that WAPCO holds the line too 
rigidly. In over 600 cases cited earlier, 
agencies prevailed on Congress to in- 
crease salaries over those authorized 
by the WAPCO. The total salary cost 
is increased by Plan 2A, to be sure; 
but this is because government salaries 
have been too low too long. 


3. “Jobs are classified without full 
knowledge of the facts.” 


This is a justifiable criticism. Steps 
have already been suggested to correct 
this condition. ‘The facts, incidentally, 
would be even more difficult for Cong- 
ress to determine and evaluate. 


4. “The WAPCO does not explain 
its actions but instead assails those who 
question them.” 


This is a valid criticism, for which 
there can be no excuse. Abolishing the 
Office, however, would have been un- 
reasonable punishment for a condition 
which can be easily corrected by a 
change of attitude and practice. The 
member of Congress who intercedes in 
a classification case does so on the re- 
presentation of a constituent or friend. 
He often seeks no more than what the 
party is entitled to. The WAPCO 
should accept such cases at their face 
value. If favorable action is not possi- 
ble, a forthright, civil explanation of the 
reason will usually suffice. If favorable 
action is possible, it should be taken 
cheerfully, without gratuitous comment 
or lecture. 
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5. “There are complaints from many 
quarters, therefore something must be 
wrong.” 


Most of this report is devoted to what 
is wrong and what ought to be done 
about it. Much of what is wrong is 
not the fault of the WAPCO. Without 
appearing to pass the buck, that Office 
will have to set the record straight. 


As a positive suggestion, the Director 
of Classification and Compensation 
would be well advised to devote a good 
deal of time explaining the WAPCO’s 
purposes, functions, practices and stand- 
ards to the Chairman and _ leading 
members of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Civil Service, the Senate 
Committee on Finance, and the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 


Complaints and Misconceptions 


It would be pointless to try to catalog 
the complaints developed against the 
WAPCO, particularly those advanced 
in the heat of the agitation to abolish 
the Office. Memoranda prepared by the 
staff in February and March 1959 show 
that they are well aware of these com- 
plaints and also have the right answers 
to them. It may support the effort to 
correct the complaints, however, to list 
kere and comment briefly on some typi- 
cal examples. These are drawn from 
interviews and files, and are set down 
in the order in which they happened to 
be presented. 


1. Complaint: The class specifica- 
tions have inadequate information about 
qualifications. 


Jobs are classified uccording to their 
duties and responsibilities. It was in- 
tended that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion should then add the standards of 
training and experience, knowledge, 


skills, abilities, personal and physical 
traits on which it would base exam- 
inations — all to be of a kind and level 
suitable to the duties and responsibili- 
ties set in the class specifications. 


2. Complaint: Operating agencies 
are temporarily promoting persons to a 
higher position, then reducing them 
back to their original class at one of the 
intermediate pay steps. 


The original provisions protecting 
higher rates against reduction were in- 
tended to prevent hardship upon the 
initial adoption of the plan. Clarifying 
rules should be promulgated to prevent 
manipulation of the intent by this type 
of transitory action. 


3. Complaint: The annual _ rates 
constituting the pay plan produce odd 
amounts per pay day. 


This point is emphasized beyond its 
true importance. If payment in odd 
amounts is a serious nuisance, it would 
be a simple solution to drop the odd 
centavos on some pay days, and add 
them in when they have accumulated 
to a full peso. 


4. Complaint: Not even the WAP- 
CO staff can explain how the rates in 
the basic pay plan were determined. 


If this is so, the original reports on 
the development of the plan need only 
be consulted. Starting with the lowest 
rate, each succeeding rate is 5% above 
the one below it, rounded off to the 
nearest peso. 


5. Complaint: It is unfair to hold 
back the advancement of those already 
above the minimum until all others 
have reached that point. 


This is a matter of viewpoint. Those 


still below the minimum can rightfully 
contend that those relatively well off 
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should get no further adjustment until 
the most underpaid are first equalized. 
There is no really good answer to this 
problem except to hasten full imple- 
mentation. 


When the minimum rates have been 
fully implemented, the time required to 
advance to the next step should be 
reckoned from the first of the fiscal 
year in which implementation has been 
completed. 


6. Complaint: Class specifications 
are no longer accurate. 


If that is the case, operating agencies 
and the WAPCO staff should collabo- 
rate in bringing them up to date. The 
WAPCO should invite and welcome all 
information about cases needing clarifi- 
cation. Freeing analysts of much of the 
detail in processing appointments would 
enable them to give more time to keep- 
ing the classification plan abreast of 
conditions. 

7. Complaint: Long pending cases 
are not yet disposed of. 

The comments in the preceding para- 
graph apply. 

8. Complaint: Classification matters 
are being processed in the operating 
agencies by individuals who know 
nothing about the standards and proce- 
dures. 


The WAPCO should issue a manual 
for their guidance; should provide group 
training through conferences; should 
have analysts spend more time in the 
agencies; and should ask the agency 
heads to assign classification problems 
to those who have the benefit of such 
information. 


9. Complaint: Plantillas are not 
submitted and processed until late in 
the fiscal year. 


The requirement that a complete 
plantilla be submitted for each fiscal 
year places a heavy burden on operat- 
ing and staff agencies alike. From year 
to year, the great majority of the posi- 
tions remain the same. In the interests 
of economy and better control, the pro- 
cedure should be changed so that the 
plantilla is carried forward from year 
to year, with only the authorized 
changes being reported. 


10. Complaint: Those whose posi- 
tions are in “fioating” plantillas are able 
to get increased salaries while those 
having fixed items are not. 


This is a legitimate argument against 
a line item budget. It also supports the 
suggestion advanced elsewhere in this 
report that if the operating agencies 
are authorized to make salary adjust- 
ments by careful fiscal management 
within the limits of their appropriations, 
they can probably find the funds for 
full implementation. 


11. Misconception: WAPCO has re- 


duced salaries. 


Examples usually cited are those 
such as the Reparations Commission, 
where salaries were first set by admi- 
nistrative authorities, and promised to 
proposed appointees, before the posi- 
tions were submitted to the WAPCO 
for evaluation. The WAPCO has a res- 
ponsibility to establish salaries for each 
agency in fair relation to those paid in 
all others, taking into account functions 
of the agency and the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of emplcyees. An operat- 
ing agency should recognize this fact 
and submit its proposed plantilla for 
review before commitments are made. 
The agencies have no authority to set 
salaries. The WAPCO cannot be 
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charged with reducing salaries when 
they have not even been legally set. 


12. Complaint: The geographic dif- 
ferential was abolished by law but 
funds were not released to eliminate it 
in fact. 


If this is true, it is not a legitimate 
complaint against the WAPCO. That 
office does not control the release of 
funds. 


13. Misconception: The classification 
and pay plans have now been approved, 
hence there is no longer need for the 
WAPCO. 


This is a serious misconception. The 
extent and variety of the requests for 
further adjustment in allocations and in 
rates are themselves the most eloquent 
reasons why an office must be main- 
tained to keep the plans up to date. 
Perhaps in time a greater part of the 
functions can be delegated to the oper- 
ating agencies; but this should be done 
only after operating agency personnel 
are as fully trained in the specialized 
techniques as is the WAPCO staff — 
and only after the operating agencies 
have shown that they will administer 
this responsibility in good faith, without 
manipulation. 


14. Misconception: The WAPCO 
moved some positions from the “unclas- 
sified” to the “classified” services, as 
those terms are used in civil service 


law. 


The WAPCO did no such thing. It 
merely classified positions in accordance 
with the duties it found employees to 
be performing. If an operating agency 
had been using an “unclassified” title to 
conceal its employment of a non-eligible 
to do work for which eligibles are avail- 
able, the responsible appointing official 


is at fault. The WAPCO only described 
what it found. If that had the effect of 
revealing violation of the civil service 
law, the WAPCO should be commend- 
ed for rendering this service; not con- 
demned. 


Moreover, provisions of RA 2080 and 
RA 2300, previously discussed, prevent 
adverse effect on any employee con- 
cerned. 


15. Complaint: The WAPCO does 
not give full heed to the need for higher 
salaries in the newly created agencies. 


Being new is not necessarily a crite- 
rion for higher salaries. If such a poli- 
cy were recognized and applied consis- 
tently, it would prompt all old agencies 
to ask to be abolished and then rein- 
carnated as “new” agencies, enjoying 
higher salaries. On the other hand, if 
any agency —new or old—has espe- 
cially critical responsibilities and re- 
quires employees of exceptional talents, 
the WAPCO should give full credence 
to these considerations and set salaries 
accordingly. 


16. Complaint: Employees inflate 
their job description forms; therefore 
they should be completed by the im- 
mediate supervisor. 


The employee is the best authority 
about what he does. It is his job, his 
salary, his status, that are at stake. If 
he has a tendency to overstate his im- 
portance, the immedizte supervisor has 
the opportunity, and the duty, to com- 
ment accordingly on the portion of the 
form reserved for his comments. To 
transfer the preparation of the form to 
the immediate supervisor would only 
increase the danger of manipulation, 
over which the employee would then 
have no control. 
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17. Complaint: The WAPCO staff 
substitutes its judgment for the facts 
and opinions advanced by the operating 
agencies. 


and 


18. Complaint: The WAPCO is not 
critical enough in reviewing the state- 
ment submitted to it. 


Both of these complaints cannot be 
wholly valid at the same time. They 
contradict each other. There will al- 
ways be honest differences ef opinion 
between those who seek the most they 
can get and those who must preserve 
the balance among all classes of posi- 
tions. The WAPCO staff can avert 
the constant repetition of both these 
complaints only by examining fully into 
the facts of every situation and explain- 
ing fully and logically the reasons for 
its conclusions. Because the authority 
to classify is vested in this office, it 
would be easy merely to announce de- 
cisions with the full finality of this au- 
thority. The wise course is to resort 
to authority only in extremity, but to 
use reason in all other cases. 


19. Complaint: The WAPCO staff 
is unmannerly in its consideration of 
requests. 


If this is true, it is deplorable. No 
examples of this attitude were observed 
during the survey, but it is natural 
that a staff is on its best behavior when 
under scrutiny. The cases cited are 
mumerous enough, and from persons of 
such standing, that credence must be 
given to the complaint. The remedy is 
simply stated: the attitude must 
change. 

20. Complaint: The Americans who 
helped develop these plans did not fully 


understand conditions in the Philip- 


pines. 


This American, in behalf of all his 
associates, is quick to acknowledge that 
this is true. To the best of their ability, 
the consulting staff maintained the atti- 
tude that their function was to explain 
how classification and pay matters are 
handled in the United States, and in 
cooperation with their Filipino counter- 
parts, they then sought how best to 
adapt these concepts te the administra- 
tive practices in the Philippines. 


If there remain in these plans any 
concepts that are alien to Philippine 
conditions, it was not intended. The 
able Filipino analysts who now staff the 
WAPCO should make the necessary 


modifications. 


21. Complaint: Classification ana- 
lysts are not specialists in the fields in 
which they classify jobs. 


True. Neither are the practitioners 
in the various occupations specialists in 
classification. The classification analyst 
does not have to know how to perform 
an operation to recognize the job of a 
surgeon. The analyst is skilled in find- 
ing the common denominators by which 
jobs are grouped together or separately. 
Successful classification practice re- 
quires the cooperation of the subject 
matter specialist who provides the facts, 
and the analyst who relates those facts 
to similar facts in other fields. 


22. Misconception: The government 
corporations should be able to pay 
higher salaries because they have plen- 
ty of money. 

Inability to pay may prevent salaries 
from being as high as they should, but 
it does not follow that unlimited ability 
to pay justifies higher salaries in one 
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agency than in another, for comparable 
work. If the corporations have a justi- 
fiable claim for higher salaries, it must 
be on the grounds that for the admi- 
nistrative and technical positions pecu- 
liar to their operations, the duties can 
be shown to be more exacting and the 
responsibilities heavier. For the jobs 
that are clearly comparable in all agen- 
cies, notably the clerical, mechanical, 
custodial and laboring, a single fair 
standard should apply to all. 


23. Complaint: There are not en- 
ough steps in the ranges for length of 
service. 


For the great majority of employees 
this is an academic point, for they have 
not yet reached the maximum. In any 
event, there are practical limits on the 
length of the salary ranges. If more 
steps are added, there is created an 
even more serious overlap between dif- 
ferent levels than already exists. If 
more steps are added merely by reduc- 
ing the interval between steps, nothing 
is gained. Finally, there is a practical 
limit to what a given job is worth, no 
matter how long the incumbent holds 
it, and that limit is marked by the 
fifth step in the scale. 


24. Complaint: The Civil Service 
Commission does not recognize the sta- 
tus in new classes conferred by Plan 
1A. 


Plan 1A has the full force and ef- 
fect of law. The provision in question 
does not appear to violate any consti- 
tutional provision. The matter should 
not be allowed to hang pending in an 
air of uncertainty. To be sure, this 
automatic conferring of status in classes 
for which the employee did not origin- 
ally qualify by examination may amount 
to condoning some past violations of the 


civil service law. Yet to withhold status 
in a class for which the employee has 
demonstrated his qualification by ac- 
tual performance is an undue penalty. 


25. Complaint: Titles do not always 
describe the job exactly. 


The titles are intended to describe the 
class. They are necessarily somewhat 
generalized to cover a number of related 
jobs properly grouped in a single class. 
The class title is required to be used 
in all personnel and budgetary tran- 
sactions; but this requirement does not 
preclude the use of different “working 
titles” where desirable to clarify inter- 
nal work relationships. 


26. Complaint: Some newly ap- 
pointed school teachers receive salaries 
as high as that being received by those 
with long service. 


Teachers are paid on a “preparation 
schedule.” It recognizes both length 
of service and superior training. The 
plan is deliberately intended to encou- 
rage all teachers to improve their train- 


ing. 


Findings of the Senate 
Finance Committee 


More significant than the complaints 
encountered in a brief survey is the 
material accumulated by the Senate 
Finance Committee during the last 
congressional controversy over the 
WAPCO’s future. 


On the basis of complaints reaching 
the Committee informally and more 
formally during budget hearings, the 
staff compiled a summary included in a 
letter addressed by Senator Gil Puyat 
to 200 operating agencies of the gov- 
ernment. 
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The Senator’s letter, dated Septem- 
ber 5, 1958, recited ten general com- 
plaints which had been heard by the 
Committee. It asked agency heads 
whether these points could be confirmed 
by their own experience and observa- 
tions, and invited specific illustrations 
or added comments. 


In response to 200 letters, the Com- 
mittee received 99 replies. Some of 
these were consolidated answers from 
several operating agencies to which se- 
parate letters had been addressed. 
These responses were solicited in con- 
fidence; hence they cannot be quoted 
here. Certain general conclusions can, 
however, be reported, and certain com- 
ments seem in order. 


Of the 99 responses received, only 
two expressed general satisfaction with 
the classification and pay program. 
One of these was from the Budget 
Commissioner, leaving only one operat- 
ing agency recorded as satisfied. It is 
fair to assume, however, that among 
the reasons why many agencies did not 
respond was that they have no com- 
plaints. This is the common fate of 
agencies under attack. Their detrac- 
tors are vocal; their friends remain si- 
lent. 


The ten issues raised by Senator 
Puyat’s letter, and comments about 


each, follow: 


“1. The heads of government agencies 
who are in the best position to 
judge the importance and value 
of the duties and responsibilities 
of the positions in terms of the 
overall functions and objectives 
of their respective agencies are 
not given the authority to do so. 
They have to accept whatever 


classification and range allocation 
is given by the WAPCO;” 


Of the 99 responses, 78 endorsed the 
statement. In doing so, they reveal a 
lack of clear understanding of why the 
government has a classification and pay 
plan. Of course each agency is the 
best informed about the work assigned 
to it But each agency is not thereby 
entitled to a blank check on the na- 
tional treasury. There are many de- 
vices for the coordination and control 
of departmental management and for 
the supervision of expenditures. Bud- 
gets must be submitted and justified; 
supplies must be procured by standard 
means; accounts must be kept in a 
prescribed manner, and are subject to 
audit; employees must be selected by 
civil service procedures; and salaries 
now must be determined by standard 
classification and pay procedures. 


All this is not intended to diminish 
It is 
rather to assure that all departments 
can operate to uniformly high standards 
of good administration. 


the authority of the departments. 


What those who have endorsed this 
complaint undoubtedly mean, is that 
they believe the WAPCO does not give 
the respect it should to the facts and 
views advanced by the departments. 
This gets back to the oft-repeated sug- 
gestion that the WAPCO staff must do 
more field work, and in rendering its de- 
cisions must be more complete and logi- 
cal in support of its action. An agency 
head will naturally feel that he is un- 
reasonably over-ruled if his request is 
ignored or summarily denied. He may, 
on the other hand, be persuaded by the 
reasonableness of a sound explanation. 
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Finally, it needs to be pointed out that 
classification authority has already been 
extensively delegated to the Department 
of Education and the Department of 
Public Works, constituting over one-half 
the total coverage. 


“2. Some subordinate positions 
have been allocated to higher 
pay ranges than ranking posi- 
tions;” 

Of the 99 responses, 57 endorsed this 
item. It is difficult to reconcile this with 
the equally widespread complaint in 
item 9, below, that certain specialized 
jobs are not given adequate recognition 
in comparison to supervisory jobs. 

In any event, if there are cases in 
which proper pay relations have been 
reversed, they are matters which should 
be corrected as part of the continuing 
work of the WAPCO. The specific cases 
mentioned in the Senate Committee files 
cannot be listed here, because they were 
solicited in confidence. The WAPCO 
should address a request to all operating 
agencies that they submit a statement 
of all such alleged cases for review. 


“3. Many employees have developed 
the feeling that they are under 
the mercy of the WAPCO an- 
alysts when it comes to classifi- 
cation of position and pay range 
allocation;” 

Of the 99 responses, 43 endorsed this 
statement. Here, again, is the critical 
point of attitude. The analysts perform 
a necessary technical function. Their 
judgments necessarily affect the salary 
of the employee. Their work must be 
done in such a manner that the employ- 
ees have confidence that their best in- 
terests are being served by this staff. 

“4. The heads of government agen- 
cies can cause the demotion of 


employees in class or rank by 
merely assigning them to do 
functions with lesser duties and 
responsibilities and having them 
re-classified as such;” 

Of the 99 replies, 40 endorsed this 
statement. It is a remarkable confes- 
sion. It happens also to be an error. The 
error is one of misunderstanding the im- 
portant distinction between position and 
person. The department can cause the 
position to change, if it follows due au- 
thority for reorganization and assign- 
ment of work. However, the employee 
may not be adversely affected by the 
action except in accordance with due 
process prescribed by civil service law. 
Plans 1A and 2A have not abridged 
these rights and protections in any 
way. 

“5. The failure of Congress to ap- 
prove the necessary appropria- 
tion to cover the second year’s 
implementation of the WAPCO 
Plan has created doubts in the 
minds of the employees that the 
government is not sincere in 
adopting the Plans;” 


Of the 99 responses, 63 endorsed this 
statement. It is surprising that the en- 
dorsement was not 100%. Failure to 
implement is an obvious fault; but not 
one for which the WAPCO is charge- 
able. 


“6. That while the pay rates of some 
positions provided in the Appro- 
priation Law are within the pay 
range prescribed in the WAPCO 
Plan, the incumbents failed to 
enjoy the benefits granted by 
law owing to the strict imple- 
mentation of the Plan so much 
so that instead of building up 
the morale of the employees 
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concerned, they are demoraliz- 
ed;” 

Of the 99 responses, 61 endorsed this 
statement. The limitations mention- 
ed are partly the result of budgetary 
decisions for which the WAPCO has no 
responsibility. To the extent that ad- 
justments can be made within the es- 
tablished ranges on the basis of amounts 
authorized in the Appropriations Act, it 
would be helpful to permit it. 


Perhaps an apparent conflict between 
the general provision of Plans 1A and 
2A and specific item authorizations can 
be reached by the rule of legal construc- 
tion that in case of conflicting provisions 
of law, the more specific and/or the later 
provision governs. 


“7. There are agencies which have 
been specially favored by the 
WAPCO Plan in such a manner 
that the pay ranges allocated 
to some employees are much 
higher than those in other agen- 
cies with comparable duties and 
responsibilities;” 

Of the 99 responses, 60 endorsed this 
statement. There is a lack of convincing 
evidence, however, in support of this 
point. There is an unfair inference 
drawn that differences in salaries are 
based on favoritism rather than logical 
reasoning. There are salary differences 
between agencies, based insofar as the 
facts and human judgment make possi- 
ble, on the differences found in duty 
and responsibility. The most common 
cases offered in support of the above 
complaint are supervisory positions in 
the bureaus and divisions. It is natural 
for each department to believe it per- 
forms the most vital service in the gov- 
ernment. But it is not true. The mere 
sharing of a title “Assistant Division 





Chief” cannot assure parity of salary 
between positions in different depart- 
ments. The functions, the size and im- 
portance of the operation, the conse- 
quences of decision made, and many oth- 
er factors must be taken into account. 


“8. That in the classification of posi- 
tion and pay ranges allocation, 
WAPCO analysts gave more 
weight to their general concept 
of what a particular class of em- 
ployee should be performing 
rather than consider the duties 
and responsibilities of the posi- 
tion in relation to the function 
of the office considered as a 
whole;” 


Of the 99 responses, 68 endorsed this 
statement. It is difficult to understand 
how operating officials could form a 
judgment on this point, since it requires 
knowing what was in the minds of the 
analysts in reaching their conclusions. 
This staff was carefully trained in classi- 
fication techniques, including the im- 
portance of basing conclusions on the 
facts as they are found, rather than forc- 
ing the facts to fit preconceived notions. 
Throughout the development of the plan, 
and all the time since its adoption, it 
has been constantly revised as new facts 
have developed. 


“9. Employees rendering staff, auxi- 
liary, technical or advisory work 
are generally allocated to lower 
pay ranges compared to supervi- 
sory employees doing the opera- 
tions to the extent that the 
WAPCO Plan discourage per- 
sons possessing special talents 
from entering or remaining in 
the government service;” 


Of the 99 responses, 63 endorsed the 
statement. As pointed out earlier, this is 
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inconsistent with the equally general 
endorsement of item 2. In cases where 
non-supervisory specialized jobs have 
responsibilities equal to or greater than 
supervisory classes, the pay plan has 
endeavored to reflect the facts. Any 
failure to do so in specific cases merits 
reconsiderations whenever the facts are 
brought to the WAPCO’s attention. 

“and 10. The WAPCO has unneces-— 

sarily delayed the proces- 
sing of appointment pa- 
pers.” 

Of 99 responses, 44 endorsed this 
statement. Departments report that ap- 
pointment papers are normally returned 
in one month, or in two weeks if expedit- 
ed. Where major classification changes 
are involved, this would not be unrea- 
sonable — but those are the relatively 
rare cases. The majority of the appoint- 
ments cover routine matters relating to 
jobs for which classification and pay are 
already determined. They should not 
require more than two days to process. 
The Management Service should be 
called upon to assist in streamlining pro- 
cedures to that end. 

Conclusion. The fact that many of the 
foregoing complaints may be unfounded 
should give little satisfaction to the staff 
and supporters of the WAPCO. The 
very fact that misconceptions and misin- 
formation are so common, and so readi- 
ly accepted as fact, should prove the 
need for yet higher standards, better 
practices, cordial attitude and full infor- 
mation. 

Whose Fault? 

It would be a difficult and thankless 
task to attempt to assess the blame for 
what has gone wrong. It would also be 
futile, and perhaps damaging to future 
progress. More important than finding 
someone to blame is the task ahead of 


correcting the defects and reconciling 
the conflicts. 

Both circumstances and people have 
been at fault. Only people can make cor- 
rections. The circumstances cannot alter 
themselves. They must either be chang- 
ed, interpreted differently or by-passed. 

If the Congress, the Administration, 
the operating agencies and the WAPCO 
are agreed that the classification and 
pay plans, properly revised and up- 
dated, are a useful contribution to im- 
proved public administration, then it 
remains only for them to take the var- 
ious corrective proposals made earlier 
in this report. 

It wul protit nothing to lose valuable 
time searching the past for blame. Eve- 
rything is to be gained by a united ef- 
fort to improve in the future. 


Prescriptions for Progress 

Throughout this report suggestions 
have been made to correct the specific 
faults discussed. They are also sum- 
marized at the beginning of the report. 
By way of emphasis and summary in dif- 
ferent form, the following proposals me- 
rit special attention. 

Law and Rules. Conflicting provi- 
sions of law (the Civil Service Act of 
1959, Plans 1A and 2A, the Revised Ad- 
ministrative Code, special laws, and the 
annual appropriations act) must be re- 
solved. Although this must await an- 
cther session of Congress, the interven- 
ing time can be used to good advantage 
in discussions among the parties affected 
to reach agreement on a legislative pro- 
gram all can support. Key legislators 
should be consulted in advance. When 
Congress convenes, the program should 
be offered with the frank admission that 
the program has not been an unqualified 
success and with a full explanation of 
how the new legislation will correct it. 
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In the meantime, all Executive Or- 
ders, directives and circulars which may 
be in conflict and which can be recon- 
ciled within the limits of present law, 
should be amended. 

The most important legislative im- 
provement would be the elimination of 
the line item budget; or as an alterna- 
tive, insertion in the appropriations act 
of language authorizing changes in items 
in accordance with Plans 1A and 2A, so 
long as total appropriations are not ex- 
ceeded. 

Organization and _ Staff. Internal 
changes in the WAPCO organization and 
staff should be made in accordance with 
earlier proposals in this report. 

Technical Standards and Procedures. 
The unfortunate trend to relaxed stand- 
ards should be reversed. This requires 
restoring the Standards Division to its 
former stature, reviving the Staff Ad- 
visory Committee, and vesting the ne- 
cessary responsibility for technical guid- 
ance in the Chief Classification Analyst. 

Non-technical Factors. No amount of 
change in form and method can accom- 
plish as much as restoration of trust in 
the WAPCO. This requires the adop- 
tion of an attitude of understanding and 
reasonableness by the staff and the eli- 
mination of any doubt about the integ- 
rity of the staff. 

Information. The WAPCO and its 
programs cannot be taken on faith alone. 
There must be complete understanding 
of its objectives, its methods and its 
standards. This calls for more intensive 
training courses, for the issuance of ma- 
nuals and circulars, for more extensive 
and intensive field work, and for a 
steady program of public relations, uti- 
lizing every medium and beamed at eve- 
ryone concerned. 

Every training course in any manage- 
ment subject, including the highest exec- 


utive development courses, should in- 
clude some background or detail on 
classification and pay, until the subject 
is well understood at every level of the 
government — not even excepting the 
Cabinet. 

Technical Assistance. The question of 
whether another Technical Advisor in 
Personnel Administration should be re- 
quested of the ICA has been left pend- 
ing the completion of this study. 

It is clear that such an Advisor could 
be of great assistance in gaining the im- 
provements this report proposes. The 
early assignment of such an Advisor is 
unequivocably recommended. 

Technical assistance in the techniques 
of classification and compensation alone 
is not badly needed. The bulk of the 
WAPCO staff has learned and retained 
its lessons well. 

Technical assistance, on the other 
hand, could be valuable in the following 
ways: 

1. To assist in repairing the neglect- 
ed means of internal coordination in 
the WAPCO. 

2. As an impartial counsellor, to help 
untangle the web of conflicting law, 
rule and procedure which contri- 
bute to the present confusion. 

3. To assist the Civil Service Com- 
mission to meet its obligations un- 
der the revised civil service law, 
and to help it prepare for the even- 
tual day when the WAPCO 
transferred to its jurisdiction. 

4. To counsel in the many other ways 
necessary for the full implementa- 
tion of the proposals in this report. 

5. And incidentally, as long es avail- 
able for these other purposes, to 
render direct assistance to the 
WAPCO staff for the further im- 
provement of its techniques and 
standards. 
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News and Notes 


By Romeo B. Ocampo 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





First EROPA General Assembly 
Here in December 


The first General Assembly of the 
Eastern Regional Organization for Pub- 
lic Administration (EROPA) will con- 
vene in Manila on December 4-10, 1960. 
The theme of the Assembly will be 
“strengthening local governments for 
economic and _ social development,” 
which will be presented in the form of 
agenda subjects by the country rappor- 
teurs for each subject, namely, 1) Cen- 
tral services to local government—In- 
donesia, 2) The problems of local auto- 
nomy—Republic of China, and 3) Gov- 
ernment administration of rural develop- 
ment—Republic of Korea. 


The EROPA Research, Documenta- 
tion and Diffusion Centre in Saigon has 
circulated questionnaires on these sub- 
jects to countries to be invited to the 
General Assembly. Their answer will 
constitute the National Report on each 
agenda subject. 


The following countries are to be in- 
vited to the Assembly: Australia, Bur- 
ma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Republic of Chi- 
na, Federated States of Malaya, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Re- 


public of Viet-Nam, and Thailand. In- 
ternational, regional, and national or- 
ganizations for public administration or 
institutions whose activities are related 
to EROPA will also be invited. Ob- 
servers from governmental and non- 
governmental organizations may also 
attend the conference. 


The tentative Assembly programme 
includes an address by President Garcia 
of the Philippines at the opening session, 
plenary and work group sessions at the 
World Health Organization building in 
Manila, and social activities. 


IIAS Prepares for XII International 
Congress 


The International Institute of Admi- 
nistrative Sciences will discuss the fol- 
lowing topics at its 1962 International 
Congress: 1) Technical assistance in 
public administration: lessons of exper- 
ience and possible improvements; 2) 
Public relations in administration: I. Of- 
ficial publications, and 3) Government 
organization for economic development. 
Draft questionnaires on these topics had 
been discussed at a colloquium held last 
June in San Remo, Italy. In a pre-Con- 
gress round table conference, the Gen- 
eral Rapporteurs, the members of the 
Standing Committees of the Council of 
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Administration, and the National Rap- 
porteurs for each of the three subjects 
will make preliminary studies and pre- 
pare reports on the topics. 


Israel President to Open 1960 
World Municipal Congress 


Israel President I. Ben Zwi will be 
present at the opening session of the 
XVth International Congress of Local 
Authorities which will be held in Israel 
on November 16-23, 1960. The general 
theme of the Congress is “The tasks 
of local authorities in development 
areas.” (See “News and Notes”, PJPA, 
April, 1960). 


The Congress’ program includes, in 
addition to eight working sessions, visits 
to various parts of Israel. Participants 
will be received by the Israel govern- 
ment as well as by the mayors of Jeru- 
salem, Tel-Aviv, and Haifa. Excursions 
will be made to a new town built on the 
shores of the Red Sea, to Haifa, to Na- 
zareth and Tiberias in Galilee and to 
some “Kibbutz” settlements. The last 
working session and the formal closing 
session of the Congress will be held in 
Jerusalem, which will be visited on the 
last congress day. 


NP Leaders Junk Charter Changes 


President Garcia and Congressional 
leaders abandoned plans to _ push 
through Congress Malacafiang’s pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution 
during a special session. (See ““News and 
Notes”, PJPA, Jan. 1960, Vol. 4, No. 1). 
This decision came last July 8 after 
Speaker Romualdez of the Lower House 
conveyed to President Garcia Senate 
President Eulogio Rodriguez’s message 
about the impossibility of getting the re- 
quired 18-vote majority in the Senate. 


In the face of early doubts, a number 
of changes had been proposed and consi- 
dered. Among these were amendments: 


1. Requiring congressional concur- 
rence before the President can sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus; 


2. Creating a presidential electoral 
tribunal to hear protests in presi- 
dential and vice-presidential elec- 
tions: 


3. Elevating the Civil Service Com- 
mission to a constitutional body; 


4. Designating the Supreme Court as 
the court of final resort in appeals 
from cases involving offices under 
the President; 

5. Authorizing Congress to determine 
the length of its sessions; 


6. Changing the period of congress- 
ional sessions from January to 
July; 

7. Synchronizing national and local 
elections every four years starting 
in 1965; 

8. Calling for the automatic conven- 
ing of the Congress to a special 
session after adjourning without 
adopting a general budget and 
from which it might not recess un- 
til the general appropriations bill 
is passed; 

9. Fixing the 30-day period within 
which the President should act on 
approved bills from the time the 
measures were received by the 
Chief Executive; 

10. Adoption of a common rule for 
both Houses. 


Congressional leaders expressed 
doubts as early as last March as to 
whether the amendments sought by Pre- 
sident Garcia could be approved. Later, 
Senate and House representatives reach- 
ed broad agreements on “non-controver- 
sial” proposals (first six above) in a 
conference before the opening of the 
special session. They could not agree, 
however, on the proposed synchroniza- 
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tion of local and national elections and 
the elections of senators by districts. 


A growing majority in the House was 
observed to be amenable to a Senate 
proposal to modify the scheme of elect- 
ing senators by regions instead of limit- 
ed districts. Luzon, Visayas and Minda- 
nao would elect their respective senators 
by this method. 

Other developments before and during 
the special session prevented full Senate- 
House accord on the measures. A new 
and serious rift between President Gar- 
cia and Senate President Eulogio Rodri- 
guez, titular head and president of the 
ruling Nacionalista Party, respectively, 
discounted the possibility of mustering 
the 18 Nacionalista votes in the Senate. 

The opposition Liberal Party had also 
rumbled against the charter changes. 
Vice-President Diosdado Macapagal, 
titular head of the LP, said his party 
would agitate for a Constitutional con- 
vention as the only proper way of mak- 
ing the proposed changes. Senator Quin- 
tin Paredes had before presented a bill 
providing for the election of delegates 
with the presidential polls in 1961 who 
will compose such a convention. 


Training Council Mulls League. 
Executive Development Course 


A confederation of professional organ- 
izations and a “professional center” for 
public administration are being contem- 
plated by the government Training Co- 
ordinating Council (TCC) and officials 
of the Society for Public Administra- 
tion in the Philippines (SPAP). 


A special committee of the SPAP has 
considered the proposed projects, Vicen- 
te A. Valdellon, TCC presiding officer 
and SPAP vice-president, informed the 
Council in a meeting last July 19. The 


committee recommended that the SPAP 
lead such a league, to be tentatively 
called Government Professional Organ- 
izations League (GPOL). 


The League would provide common or 
unified services, coordination, exchange 
of ideas, and research and conference 
secretarial facilities. Membership would 
be limited to government organizations 
which are professional and whose prima- 
ry objectives are for better public admi- 
nistration. Each affiliate would retain 
its independent and separate identity. 


Valdellon also presented to the group 
a resolution of the SPAP petitioning the 
President of the Philippines to direct 
the Council of Administrative Manage- 
ment or any agency of his choice to 
immediately plan and carry out a com- 
prehensive development program. The 
conferees, however, finally agreed that 
it might be wiser to amend the SPAP 
resolution so that the responsibility for 
executive development programs be 
given to the U.P. Institute of Public 
Administration as required by the 1959 
Civil Service Act. 


New Phase in Trainor Training 


The eleventh group of those who have 
undertaken the Basic Training Officers 
Course (BTOC) offered by the In-Serv- 
ice Training Division of the U.P. Insti- 
tute of Public Administration will ex- 
perience a new accent in the course, a 
three-day internship. 


BTOC XI will spend the last three 
days of the training period (June 20- 
August 13) in selected agencies that 
have outstanding training officers to 
give them the feel of training in action. 
They will assist these officers in prog- 
ram-planning, research and other phases 
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in the implementation of actual training 
programs. 


BTOC XI includes eighteen govern- 
ment personnel and one Vietnamese 
ICA/NEC third country training parti- 
cipant, Phung Ngoc Phung (who also 
took part in the Southeast Asia Regional 
Training Program in Public Adminis- 
tration). 

The fifth Agency Management An- 
alyst Course starts rolling August 15, 
while the Philippine National Bank and 
the Philippine Virginia Tobacco Admi- 
nistration training staffs are gearing to 
train their employees in their special 
lines of work. Conducted by the Man- 
agement Service of the Budget Commis- 
sion, the Analyst Course ends October 
7, 1960; the PNB and PVTA programs 
will cover the periods September 12- 
October 3 and September 19-October 4, 
respectively. 

Conrado Magat, chief of the Manage- 
ment Service Training Branch, super- 
vises the Analyst Course. Led by Miss 
Natividad Palma, training officer, the 
PNB program will train appraisers and 
inspectors in the procedures and regu- 
lations of collateral appraisal and ins- 
pection. 


Virginia tobacco classifiers and gra- 
ders will train in procedures and tech- 
niques in the PVTA program, which 
was prepared by the training staff head- 
ed by Atty. Eufemio P. Dacanay, chief 
training officer. 


SPAP Elects Officers for 1960-61 


Secretary Serafin Salvador of the De- 
partment of General Services was elect- 
ed president of the Society for Public 
Administration of the Philippines (SP- 
AP) vice Budget Commissioner Fausti- 


no SyChangco in an election held last 
July 29 at the YMCA Family Pavilion 
in Manila. The Society plans, among 
other activities, to pitch in the celebra- 
tion of Public Administration Week in 
the Philippines next December 4-10, to 
coincide with the First General Assem- 
bly of the EROPA in Manila. 


The other newly elected officers of 
the Society are: vice president, Bernar- 
do Bumatay, chief, Accounting Service, 
Budget Commission; secretary, Fred R. 
Aldaba, chief, Planning and Program- 
ming Division, PHILCOA; | treasurer, 
Maria de la Cruz, assistant supervisor, 
Division “S”, Budget Operations Serv- 
ice, Budget Commission; auditor, Joa- 
quin Sto. Domingo, accounting officer, 
Office of the Presideni; press relations 
officer, Leon Meer Manipol, PRO, De- 
partment of General Services; board of 
directors, Conrado S. Magat, chief, 
Training Branch, Management Service, 
Budget Commission; Maria S. Luna, 
chief appointments examiner, Budget 
Commission; Vicente Valdellon, chief, 
Budget and Management Division, Bu- 
reau of Lands; Ruperto Eliseo, chief, 
Mechanical and Electrical Division, Bu- 
reau of Building and Real Estate Man- 
agement; Jose Navarro, chief, Person- 
nel and Training Division, Department 
of Health; Romulo Mar Adeva, records 
officer, National Science Development 


Board, and Justo Racimo, GSIS. 


ICA Director Stresses Role 
of Improved Administration 


Paul D. Summers, International Co- 
operation Administration director in 
Manila, stressed the role of improved 
public administration in national deve- 
lopment at the closing ceremonies of the 
Southeast Asia Regional Training Pro- 
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gram in Public Administration at the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administration 
last July 20. 


“Increased food production, for exam- 
ple,” Summers said, “is not only a matter 
of improved farm methods.” He cited 
the need for competent administration 
in all the phases of a farm program. 


Summers also reviewed the growth of 
the Philippine Institute from a national 
to a regional and international center for 
public administration. The EROPA he 
declared, may yet be the Institute’s 
“greatest potential impact” in its ex- 
panded “sphere of influence.” 


The course, the second in a three- 
year program financed through a U.S. 
(Eisenhower) Asian economic develop- 
ment funds grant, was attended by se- 
venteen participants this year. The par- 
ticipants, mostly high government offi- 
cials in their countries, were: from In- 
donesia — Messrs. Hendro Martojo, Soe- 
narto, Soetan Zeiroeddin, Siswojo Man- 
gundarmo, and Soedarto; Japan — 
Messrs. Kojiro Kuboshima and Kenji 
Tanaka; Philippines — Messrs. Leonidas 
Arriola, Leonardo A. Lenon, Nestor 
Nisperos, Severino P. Sanchez, and Isid- 
ro B. Tadena; Singapore — Miss Sybil 
Chan; Thailand — Messrs. Manoo Viri- 
yanondha, Aranob Kunpatchavon, and 
Panyar Rirks-Urai; and Viet Nam — 
Mr. Phung Ngoc Phung. 


The training activities were conducted 
by a project staff of the IPA, composed 
this year of Prof. Carlos P. Ramos, pro- 
ject director; Dr. Raul P. de Guzman, 
training coordinator; Dr. Gregorio A. 
Francisco, Jr., Profs. Ramon M. Garcia 
and Leandro A. Viloria, associate train- 
ing coordinators. 


IPA Faculty and Staff Members Abroad 


Professor Jose D. Soberano of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration faculty 
left last July 2 to attend the 15th An- 
nual Summer Institute on Survey Re- 
search Techniques at the University of 
Michigan. He received a $500-grant from 
the Council on Economic and Cultural 
Affairs of the Rockefeller Foundation to 
defray his expenses. 


Professor Soberano will also defend 
his doctoral dissertation at Michigan 
this September. His expenses and main- 
tenance will be borne by the University 
of the Philippines. 


Miss Salvacion San Pedro, IPA Senior 
Reference Librarian, went on terminal 
leave to take up an MS. in Library 
Science at Simmon’s College, Boston, 
Mass. Miss San Pedro now works at the 
Orientalia Section of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. 


Miss Ursula G. Picache, Assistant Lib- 
rarian at the IPA Library, is leaving for 
the U.S. early next month to pursue ad- 
vance studies and undergo training in 
special librarianship at the University of 
Illinois on a Fulbright-Smith-Mundt 
grant. Miss Picache was granted a one- 
year leave of absence by the University. 
She was in charge of the Philippine Do- 
cuments Project of the IPA Library. 


IPA Student Government 
Elects Officers 


The IPA Student Government elected 
the following officers for 1960-1961: Jose 
Ricafrente, president; Felipe Largoon, 
vice-president (Manila); Eva Balagot, 
vice-president (Diliman); Ledivina Vi- 
dallon, secretary; Julieta Ventura, as- 
sistant secretary; Ma. Elena Gam- 
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boa, treasurer; Lucy de Veyra, as- 
sistant treasurer; Ismael Dizon, auditor; 
Romeo Pefianco, PRO; and Lorenzo 
Timbol, Belinda Aquino, Jose Luzadas, 
Jose Gatchalian, Jr., Jose T. Guevara, 


Juliana Vergara, Araceli Lopez, Erasto 
Leafio, David Mendoza, Manuel Datuin, 
Severino Remolona, Jr., Paraluman Cas- 
tro, Executive Council members. Dr. 
Raul P. de Guzman was elected adviser. 
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